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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
ArT. I. 


, Eloge Hiftorique de Michel de L’Ho/fpital, Chancelier de France.—An 


Hiftorical Eulogy of M:cuaet pe L’Hospirat, Chancellor of 
France. With this Epigraph. 


Ce neff point aux efclaves & lcuer les grands hommes. 
It is not for flaves to prai'e great men, 


HIS panegyrift, whofe mafculine wit, energy, and elo- 
quence rank him with the beft writers and the boldeft 
thinkers, has done prudently to omit the mention of his 
name in the title of his work: he has thus efcaped perfecution, 
without renouncing much in point of fame; for it is generally 
fuppofed, nay even pretty well known, that a famous advocate 
at Paris is the author of this mafterly performance, and that the 
advocate in queftion muft be Monf. Guiboot. 
The French academy, by holding forth their prize of elo- 
quence, for 1777, to the compofer of the beft difcourfe on the 
character and merit of the Chancellor pE L’HosPITAL, who 
broke forth from the deepeft clouds of obfcurity, and became 
one of the brighteft ornaments of human nature, has given oc- 
cafion to great exertions of talents and genius. Many men of 
the firft eminence * entered the lifts for this prize, animated by 
the excellence of the fubject ftill more, than by the ambition of 
literary fame. But here comes an author who fpurns both the 
character of the academy and the allurements of the prize, and 
pretends that it is impoffible to praife L’Ho/pital with that free- 





* Such as the Abbé Remr, ‘whofe difcourfe obtained the prize— 
Mr. Doicxy whofe difcourfe ought to have obtained it—and the 


Marquis of Connoreat, whofe performance was too voluminous to 
come in competition. 
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dom and truth, which the fubje& requires under the eye and jn: 
fluence of that fociety. ‘* Since, /ays be, the ftatutes of the 
academy oblige the candidates to fubmit their produétions to 
the cenfure of the Sarbonne, and fince we have feen that Sor- 
bonne foaming with rage againft the principles of charity and 
toleration that were difcerned in the eulogy of Fenelon, 
how will its doGtors bear the eulogy of a man, who always 
fpoke the language of philofophy and reafon in the prefence of 
kings, who preferved France from the horrors of the Inquifi- 
tion—who piopofed to allay the mifery of the people by di- 
minifhing the opulence of the clergy, and who fecretly inclined 
to the proteftant religion, as it appeared to him to have the moft 
benign influence upon liberty, induftry, and humanity ? Befide, 
tontinued be, how is it poffible, without falling into involuntary 
comparifons, to praife a minifter, who maintained, in office, 
all the virtue and integrity of his character, who employed his 
utmoft efforts to enlighten the underftanding and preferve the 
morals of a young monarch, and who, in a word, was rather. 
the minifter of the nation than of the throne ?—Let the man 
then who feels the generous impulfe of talent, and efpecially 
of that kind of talent that is animated by the love of truth, 
attempt the eulogy of fuch a minifter—and what will happen? 
Struck with the view of what the fubject obliges him to fay, 
and feeling the reftraints prefented by the tribunal before which 
he is to appear, the pen will drop from his hand —and the greater 
the elevation and energy are, that raife him aloft, the more 
painfully will his foul defcend from the height to which it has 
foared, fall back upon itfelf, and fink opprefled by the weight of 
its hackles.” 

Our Author then will bave nothing to do with the French 
academy, which he looks upon as the enemy of freedom and 
genius; fufpecting, even, that the fubtle tyrant, Richlieu, infti- 
tuted that fociety with adefign to fubje&t the greateft part of 
learned men in France to the defpotic difcipline of government. 
It is to the Pusric that he addreffes his Eulogy ; 11s fuffrage 
is his prize, and under 1Ts infpeétion he dares to praife without 
weaknefs, intereft, or fear.—Thefe and mauy other bold 
thoughts, introduce this Eulogy: Let us proceed to the fubjed, 
and give, from this Aurhor’s excellent piece, a compendious 
fketch of the hiftory and character of one of the greateft and beft 
among men. 

L’HosPit aL was one of thofe examples which Providence 
raifes, from time to time, to humble the pride of high birth, and 
to animate the drooping ambition of merit without anceftry- 
His father was a phyfician: his grandfather was a Jew. He 
was born at Aigue-Perfe, in Auvergne, in the year 1506; and 
received from his father, who was a man of fente and probity, 
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3 good education. While the fon wasat the academy of Tou- 
loufe, the father, by following the famous confltable de Bourbon, 
to whom he owed his fortune, expofed him to the refentment 
of an incenfed monarch. Accordingly, the young man, then 
at the age of eighteen, was arrefted by an order from court, 
and thrown into prifon. The iron hand of tyranny, which 
rather than let one of its victims efcape, will involve twenty 
janocent perfons in diftrefs and fuffcring, brought the young 
and guiltlefs De L’HospitAt before its tribunal, He ap- 
eared before it with the dignity of a man and the fimplicity of 
achild; and, by this early experience of the inhumanity of 
defpotifm, he became, for the reft of his days, the friend of the 
opprefled, and the enemy of perfecution. 

He was, however, releafed; and the firft thing he did after 
the recovery of his liberty was, to fet out for Italy, to comfort 
his father, who had retired to Milan, with fome of the partifans 
of the Duke of Bourbon. He had fcarcely arrived there, when 
Francis [, invefted that city, and the Duke of Bourbon marched 
atthe head of the Spanifh army to raife the fiege. Amidft 
thefe tumults of war, the father of our chancellor, defirous to 
remove his fon from thefe fcenes of horror, fent him difguifed, 
through the French army, to the univerfity of Padua, to finifh 
hiseducation. The revival of letters had then made a progrels 
in Italy, fuperior to any thing of the kind in the reft of Europe. 
The various branches of Jaw, natural, political, civil, and ec- 
clefiaftical, were publicly taught in no country but Italy; and 
of all the academies there, Padua held the firft rank. Befide, 
the fine arts were in all their glory at this period, and the fub- 
lime produ€tions of Raphael, Titian, and the Caraccis formed 


| the tafte of the young L’HospirAat, whofe hours of relaxation 


from ftudy were frequently employed in animating the canvafs, 
and making the marble breathe life and character. Poetry alfo 
attracted him by its charms, and he retained a kind of paffion 
for this delightful art, even in the midft of his public employ- 
ments; it chaced away the fatigues of bufinefs, and brought 
pleafure and ferenity to his rural retreat, ‘Ishus he pafled fix 
years, thus he finifhed his education ;—and he often recalled to 
remembrance this happy period of his life, when (as he ex- 
prefled himfelf, twenty years after, in a letter to a friend) he 
lived, difengaged from the hurry of affairs, in a benign cli- 
mate, under a ferene fky, furrounded with objeéts of contem- 
plation and ftudy, and converfing with the great men of anti- 

quity, who feemed to rife from their tombs-to inftruct him. 
How ftriking was the feries of events that happened during 
‘HosPirau’s refidence at Padua! The battle of Pavia—Fran- 
is I, a captive-—the treaty of Madrid—the fruitlefs campaign 
ef Bourbon in enetin finally, the death of that prinse 
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at the facking of Rome, at the very moment when Fortune 
feemed to be preparing for him an illuftrious triumph: this 
cataftrophe was fatal to the hopes of the father of L’Hospirat, 
who, now, deprived of his prote€tor, had no refource or con- 
folation left, but in the genius, the talents, and the virtues of 
his fon, whofe merit had raifed him to a profeflorfhip in the 
univerfity at Padua. The father and fon met at Bologne: 
from thence they went to Rome, where the fon, preceded by 
his eminent reputation, was appointed, almoft as foon as he 
arrived, Auditor of the Rota. The Cardinal de Grammont, 
‘who was then in that city, undertook to obtain, in France, the 
pardon of the father, and the promotion of the fon; and, with 
that view, engaged the latter to return with him to Paris, 
while the father remained in the frontier, till the fuccefs of the 
cardinal’s folicitation fhould be communicated to him.—Dur. 
ing the voyage, the cardinal died at Touloufe; and young 
L’HosPiTAL, in vain, folicited at Paris, the pardon of his fa- 
ther; who retired to Lorrain, where he was employed as phyfi- 
cian to the ducnefs, and died foon after. 

L’Hospirav was thus left at Paris without friends, without 
credit, and with a name that expofed him to the fufpicious eye 
of government; but his genius, talents, and elevation of mind, 
were his refource. Heturned his views to the bar, and made 
fuch a fhining figure there, that he drew the attention of the 
public in a particular manner. His merit procured him a nup- 
tial alliance of great confequence to his fortune, and ‘he foon 
became one of the counfellors (or judges) of the parliament of 
Paris. ‘That-feat of juftice had fallen from its primitive dig- 
nity, and was degraded by venality, when L’Hospitaz be- 
came one of its members, in 1537. In this fphere his efforts 
to bring about a reformation were incredible. Though nothing 
was more remote from his natural difpofition than fanguinary 
proceedings, yet he was one of the moft ardent profecutors of 
the prefident Genty, who was condemned to the gallows for 
his malverfitions, and was, in con{equence, executed at Mont- 
faucon. He obferved, however, that to exhibit particular ex- 
amples of the execution of juftice, was only lopping off the 
branches of the tree, while the evil was at the root; for, faid 
he, the great principles of the refpec? or contempt that are fhewn te 
the laws, are to be derived frcm the morals of the people, and the cha- 
raters of thofe wh: ft in judgment. Wis morals entitled him to 
Speak this language: they were as pure and auftere, as if he had 
been the founder of a rifing ftate: | 

To the moft extenfive knowledge of a!! the branches of law 
and jurifprudence, this great man added the happy talent of 
fpeaking in public. But his eloquence was not like that of 


many in our days, {as the Author (nor like that of feveral im 
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our country faith the Reviewer), exuberant in words, but barren 
of ideas, adapted rather to dazzie, than convince: it difdained 
pompous circumlocutions, and ufelefs, tinfel ornaments ; it was 
always proportioned to its fubject, and kept its main purpole 
in view. ‘This eloquence, which had appeared with fuch dig- 
nity in the feat of juftice, was deftined to thine in higher 
fpheres. The functions of a judge exhibited a field too narrow 
for the activity of L’HosPp1TAL’s genius. By the influence of 
Olivier, who was raifed to the poft of chancelior, he was fent 
ambaflador from Henry II. to the council which the Pope 
(Paul III.) had removed, in 1547, from Trent to Bologna. 
None could be better qualified for this important commiffion: 
he was perfectly acquainted with the fpirit of the court of Rome, 
which, at this period, was yet the center of almoft all the po- 
litics of Europe: he had obferved, with his own eyes, upon the 
fpot, the vices of the Popes, the avarice of the clergy, and the 
profanation of the gofpel ; unwilling, however, to pull down 
the edifice of religion on account of the defects that had taken 
place in, its conftruction, his great aim was to free it from thefe 
imperfections ; for religion, purified from the profane mixtures 
of fuperftition, was confidered by him as the bafis of public 
morals, a check upon monarchs, the confolation of the unhap- 
py, the alliance of God with man, and the golden chain (to ule 
Homer’s expreffion) that conneéis the earth with the throne of the 
Mot High: \t was more efpecially his conitant opinion, that 
religion ought neither to be an inftrument of perfecution and 
oppreffion, nor the friend of tyrants,—that it was her province 
to open her bofom like a tender mother to ail her children, 
however diftinguifhed by variety of fentiments in matters of 
little importance to the advancement of morality, and to the 
perfection and felicity of human nature. 

L’HosPiraL came to the council with thefe fentiments, 
which were directly oppofite to the fpirit that reigned in that 
aflembly, where the Pope and the Emperor (Charles V.) em- 
ployed all the arts of negociation, all the inftruments of corrup- 
tion, all the wiles of perfidy, to obtain the ends of their ava- 
rice and ambition. It was therefore in a chaos of tumult, 
paflions, and cabals, that L’Hospira. was here called to ob- 
fetve and to negociate; he accordingly made many noble at- 
tempts, conducted with wifdom, to form a party, that might 
triumph over thefe enemies of toleration, liberty, and true reli- 
gion, but reftrained in his operations by the orders of his court, 
he failed in his upright endeavours, and after a refidence of four 
Months in this fcene of tumult, he defired to be recalled. 

On his return, he found his friend Olivier difmitied from his 
poft of chancellor, and fent into exile, by the influence of 
-Diana de Poitiers, Duchefs of Valevtinois, the miftrefs of Hen- 
L 13 ry Il. 
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ry IT. as the had been to his father. On this occafion he ad- 
drefied to his friend an epiftle, in Latin verfe, on the happinefs 
of a rural life, in which we find the elegant poetic vein of Ho- 
race adorning the philofophy of Epictetus. You do well, fays 
Olivier in his anfwer, to accuffom yourfelf to the idea of exile, for 
you poffefs the talents which advance to great employments, and the 
virtues that occafion a fpeedy removal from them. It happened, 
however, that the learning and genius of L’Hospirat made 
amends for his lofs by the removal of Olivier; for they recom. 
mended: him to the protection and favour of Margaret de Va- 
lois, fifter to Henry Il., who was an illuftrious patronefs of 
learning and merit; by whofe application to the king he was 
made fucceflively mafter of requefts, and firft prefident of the 
chamber of accounts. In the funétions of th's important 
charge he employed the moft vigorous and well-direéted efforts 
to prevent the ruin with which the nation was threatened by 
the fenfelefs prodigality of Henry, who, in the fpace of two 
years, had {pent all the treafure leit by his fathrr, and involved 


himfelf in a debt of feventeen millions ; and though our reformer ~ 


could not reftore things to the order he aimed at, which required 
a miracle, yet he faved the kingdom from deftruction. 

An affair that had no conneétion with the finances involved 
this great man in a good deal of perplexity. The council of 
Henry II. compofed of the Guifes, the Conftable de Montmo- 
rency, the Marefchal de St. André, and Bertrandi, keeper of the 
feals, bore with impatience the oppofition of the parliament of 
Paris, which, on many occafions, either refufed to regifter their 
ediéts, or, when they confented, did it with difagreeable reftric- 
tions. Several plans were formed to render the parliament more 
obfequious to the royal authority, and to reform abufes that had 
taken place in the adminiftration of juftice. L’HospitTaL 
was the perfon to whom the minifters had recourfe for the fup- 
port of their meafures, and he lent them his afliftance.—To 
prewent all obje€tions to his conduét here, as if by diminifhe 
ing the influence of parliament he was fervilely attempting to 
augmenrit the authority of the monarch, our Author tells us, that 
the great maxim of L’HospiTax (and that which was the bafis 
of his conduét, as long as he continued at the head of affairs) 
was this, that the parliaments were merely courts of juftice,— 
that they were neither the reprefentation of, nor a fupplement 
to the /fates-general, and that thefe latter were the true council 
of the nation, the palladium of its rights, and the refource, 
which it might one day employ to repair the edifice after pul- 
ling it in pieces. In confequence of this principle, the ftates 

general of France were three times convoked during the mi- 
niftry of L’Hospirat, and he propofed that, in the interval 


between one convocation and another, they fhould leave a com- 
mittee 
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mittee aflembled to look to the execution of the meafures that 
had been refolved on. He had therefore great views of liberty 
in following this line of conduét, and yet the parliament, 
offended at his proceedings, had the impudence to reprefent 
him asthe creature of the court, and the abettor of defpotifm ; 
and to perfecute him as fuch. 

L’HosPITAL had remained fix years at the head of the 
finances, and faw little or nothing around him but iniquity 
and diftrefs. The diforder of the court, the anarchy of the 
adminiftration, the divifions that fermented in the heart of the 
kingdom, the armies of France defeated abroad,—all thefe pub- 
lic calamities fat heavy on his heart. At the acceffion of Fran- 
cis If. to the throne, in 1559, he enjoyed a moment of confola- 
tion and hope; for Olivier was recalled from exile, and re-in- 
fated in his office: but this moment was tranfitory, for Olivier 
was no longer the fame man, and during the tew months that 
he furvived his reltoration, he was a paifive and yielding inftru- 
ment in the hands of the Guifes. He owed to them his new 
change of fortune, and did not confider, that he who ferves the 
public is often obliged to forget perfonal benefits as well as inju- 
ries. Inthis unpromifing ftate of things, under amonarch who 
was but feventeen years old, and was likely tocontinue a minor 
in reality as long as he lived, an incident happened which removed 
L’HospiTAL from the confufion and diforder then reigning 
in his country. Margaret de Valois, who by a nuptial al- 
liance became Duchefs of Savoy, appointed him her chancellor ; 
and he followed this princefs, his benefaétrefs and his friend, 
cating back, like Aineas, a penfive and painful look toward his 
country, and beholding it, without being able to fave it, a prey 
to the flames of civil difcord. 

The means and inftruments that kindled this flame, are de- 
fcribed by our Author with a mafterly pen; we fhall not, how- 
ever, follow him here, but go on to the period when Olivier, 
finking under the burthen of his fervitude, paid the laft debt to 
nature, and left the poft of chancellor vacant. Catherine. de 
de Medicis promoted L’Hospirat to this high office, partly 
through the influence of the Dutchefs of Montpenfier, who was 
fecretly a proteftant, and knew the tolerating fpirit of this great 
man, and partly wich a defign to oppofe to the faction of Guile, of 
whofe power fhe was jealous, a man who was adapted to coun- 
terbalance their influence. Here was opened, to L’Holpital, a 
large field. The poft of chancellor, which is now almoft re- 
duced to the vain title of head of the law, was then the very firft 
placein adminiftration. The fecretaries of ftate, now fo power- 
ful, were then inconfiderable perfonages, and entirely under 
the infpe€tion of the chancellor. Thus all the great affairs of 
government were tranfacted under his eye and by his direction. 
L14 This 
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This poft, however, was both critical and difficult to L’Hofpi. 
tal, not from the extent of his occupations, but the infelicit 
of the times, the public diforders, and, above all, the abo. 
minable court in the midft of which he was to exercife the 
functions of this high dignity. He faw the Guifes ftrengthen- 
ing the infernal edict of Efcouan, by new penal laws apainft the 
proteftants, and one of them, the Cardinal! of Lorraine, (an 
humble fucceflor of the apoftles, who poffefled, at once, ten 
bifhoprics, four abbeys, and a multitude of benefices), attempt- 
ing to erect the bloody tribunal of the Inquifition in France, 
In this critical fituation, unable to ftem the torrent, he had re. 
courfe to the fuccours of art and prudence to deftroy indiretly 
its force; he fet the feals to the edict of Romorantin, which 
renewed the penal Jaws againft the proteftants, and left the de- 
cifion of herefy to the bifhops. This ftep at firft aftonithed the 
friends of liberty, who did not fee that a lefler evil was chofen 
to prevent a greater, and that, by this meafure, time was gained 
and means employed to prevent the introduction of the Inqui- 
fition into France. 

After having gained this important point, he formed a party 
of men diftinguifhed by their capacity and merit, among the 
clergy and magiftrates, who fpoke the language of toleration 
and liberty, and propofed the convocation of the ftates-general, 
and the aflembling a national fynod, to remedy the diforder that 
reigned in civil and ecclefiaftical affairs. The moft violent op- 
pofition, made to this propofal by the Guifes, neither difcon- 
certed nor difcouraged the chancellor: he gained his point by 
eloquence, virtue, fortitude, and perfeverance, and procured, 
befide, an edi&t to fufpend the perfecution of the proteftants. 
In purfuing his plan, he wrote to the provinces, exhorting them 
to fend no deputies to the ftates-general, but fuch as by ther 
courage and virtue were worthy of a place in that illufirious affembly, 
which was the depofitary of the fentiments of the nation. 

The horrors of the civil wars excited by the uninterrupted 
and raging ambition of the Guifes, and fometimes fomented by 
the imprucent zeal of the Hugonots, was the tumultuous 
theatre on which the patriotic virtues, the bold genius, and the 
prudent conduct of L’Hosprrat appeared with the higheft 
dignity and luftre. Here we fee him combating the inconftancy 
and difconcerting the perfidy of Catherine de Medicis ; prevent- 
ing the execution of the Prince of Condé, oppofing the Guiles 
with the moft perfevering and intrepid refolution; adhering to 
his wife and virtuous purpofe, while this proud family, with 
the patliaments, the clergy, ard the ¢reateft part of the nation 
were agato{t him; regulating the difcipline of the cburch, and 
employing a part of its opulence to the fupport of the flate; 
ftruggling agzinit the defpotifm of the couft of Rome; defeat- 
ing 
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ing the fanguinary meafures fuggefted by Spain and the noto- 
rious Duke of Alva: and, while, from the Seine to the Py- 
renees, he faw nothing but carnage, maflacres, and devaftation, 
endeavouring to unite the contending factions by drawing the 
nation into a foreign war,—though war was the object of his 
ftrongeft averfion. ale 

During thefe fcenes of defolation and horror, ZL’ Ho/pital had 
ftill a certain degree of influence on Medicis, and employed it 
to conclude feveral treaties of pacification between the con-— 
tending parties ; but the levity and perfidy of that abominable 
woman always renewed the civil and religious broils. She 
loved to live in ftorms and tempefts, though they were fhaking 
the ftate to its very foundations. At length, the moft effectual 
methods were employed to deftroy her confidence in the chan- 
cellor; he was- reprefented as a proteftant in his heart, and 
what was ftill more adapted to ruin his credit with Medicis, 
whofe reigning paffion was the love of dominion, he was re- 
prefented by his great enemy the Cardinal of Lorraine, as 
having gained an entire afcendant over the king (Charles IX.), 
and as attempting to get the whole direction of affairs into his 
own hands. After ftruggling with dignity againft Medicis, 
whom the defpotic cardinal had incenfed againft him, anda 
multitude of enemies, which civil and religious tyranny had in- 
terefted in his fall; he concluded his miniftry, rather like a 
rifing, than a fetting fun, and appeared, at the end of his courfe, 
with unclouded luftre and glory. His laft meafures in office 
were the moft vigorous and intrepid that had diftinguifhed his 
miniftry. He refigned the feals as a flave puts off his chains, 
entreating the king and the queen, when they had fatiated their 
hearts (thefe were his words) and quenched their thirft with the 
blood. of their fubjec?s, that they would feize upon the firft occa- 
fion of concluding a peace before the kingdom was reduced to 
entire ruin, , 

After having confidered L’Hosprrar in the character of a 
minifter and a ftatefman, our excellent Author exhibits him to 
our view in that of a legiflator; and points out here his fhining 
Qualities, and his illuftrious labours, which muft excite the 
aitonifhment and admiration of the Reader, notwithftanding 
the defe&ts with which they were accompanied ; and which are 
pointed out, with fagacity and candour, in the work before us. 

The private life and character of this great and truly vene- 
rable man conclude this curious and interefting Eulogy :— 
they were both irreproachable.—-A fublime fimplicity reign- 
ed in his actions and manners; and the envenomed tongues 
of calumny and fanaticifm never dared to cait a {pot upon 
the luftre of his domeftic virtues. His removal from his pub- 
lic ‘pofts could not be confidered as a fall, for in the midi 
of 
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of his elevation he had always lived as a private man. Af. 
ter the hours devoted to bufinefs, no ftranger was admitted 
to his houfe. Feafting and banqueting were unknown there, 
A dith of boiled meat for dinner, and of roafted for fupper, 
were his daily fare, fays Brantome, while he was the fecond 
perfonage in the kingdom. He never lived.in familiar con- 
nexions with any of the great; his heart was divided between 
the public and his family. His outward appearance correfpond- 
ed with the gravity of his character and manners. A long 
white beard, a pale countenance, and an air of majefty gave 
him the afpeét of an ancient fage, and he is faid to have re- 
fembled perfectly a buft of Ariftotle, that was difcovered dur. 
ing the reign of Charles IX. Several anecdotes are men- 
tioned by our Author, which give an affecting idea of the calm 
tenor of this good man’s life, to which we muft refer the 
Reader. The hideous night of St. Bartholomew, ftained with 
blood and carnage, fell out in his laft year, His daughter. was 
at Paris, and would have fallen a victim to the fury of fuper- 
ftition, had fhe not found a refuge in the palace of the Duchefs 
of Nemours. He had reafon to expect being involved in the 
odious profcription. Some of his fervants came and told him 
that they faw a number of armed men advancing towards Vig- 
nay, his country-feat, and they offered to defend him to their 
Taft breath: No, faid he, God's will be done—let them come in~if 
the little gate is not large enough to let them pafs, open the great ont.— 
Thefe armed men were a {mall body of troopers, fent as a fafe- 
guard to this good man, whofe virtue difarmed, with refpe& 
to him, the fuperftitious and defpotic barbarity even of Charles 
IX. and Catherine de Medicis. They were commiffioned to 
tell him that the king took him under his proteétion, and 
pardoned the oppofition he had made to his meafures: J énew 
not (anfwered’ L’Hofpital) that I had deferved death, or ftood in 
need of pardon.—He furvived not Jong the maffacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s day: he was buried in the parifh where his 
eftate lay: he had erected his tomb-ftone before hand : it was 
of plain marble, with this fimple infcription, Afichael I’ Hofpital 
exceffit rebus humanis, Die 25 Martiit 1573. Such, fays our 
Author, ought to be the tombs of great and good men, the 
mere receptacles of their afhes, without pomp or fplendor, but 
with this infcription, Pofferity will judge you. 

The ftatue of the Chancellor de L’Hofpital is one of the 
four which, at the recommendation of Lewis XVI., the Aca- 
demy of Sculpture is to erect this year in the gallery of the 
Louvre. 
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Arr. II. 


Experiences propre a faire connoiffre que L’ Alkal: Volatil-Fluor eff fe ft 


Remede le plus efficace dans les Ajphyxies, &c.—Experiments, adapted 

to fhew that the Volasile Fluor-Alkali is the moft effectual 

Remedy in Afphyxies *, and Suffocations, together with Remarks 

on its falutary Effects in the Bite of the Viper, in Madnefs, in 

Burns, and Apoplexies. By Monf. Sace. Paris. From the 

Royal Prefs. 8vo. 1777. 
pa ingenious author of this little work in his Elements of 

Mineralogy publifhed, a fecond time, in the year 1777, 
and of which an account will be given in our Journal, took 
notice of the properties of the volatile fluor Alkali, and more 
particularly of its efficacy in the cure of burns, by its abfor- 
bing the concentrated acid, which had been conveyed by heat 
into the body. In the prefent performance, which has appeared 
fo far an obje& of pubtic utility as to draw the attention of the 
magiftrate who prefides over the police at Paris¢, the author 
afcertains the excellence of this remedy by a feries of experi- 
ments, and demonftrates its efficacy not only in the cafes of 
perfons bit by vipers, or by animals in a ftate of madnefs, but 
alfo in the. cafes of perfons feized with apopleétic fits, and thofe 
who are drowned. Mr. SaGe had aflerted in his former work 
that vinegar, which has been fo often recommended and ufed 
in recalling to life perfons fuffocated by the mephitic acid, called 
(improperly according to him) fixed air, is fo far from being an 
eficacious remedy, that it only accelerates the death of the 
patient : and in the work before us he corroborates this aflertion 
by the following experiments : 

An eminent phyfician and anatomift ¢ bad told our author, 
that, having killed feveral pullets by the well known fteam or 
vapour that arifes from the grotto del cane, in the neighbourhood 
of Naples, he had remarked a favour, manifeftly acid, in the 
lungs of the animals, which he had opened after their fuffoca- 
tion. Our author repeated this experiment in the prefence of 
this phyfician and feveral perfons of note: he killed quadru- 
peds, birds and fome amphibious animals, with the volatile 
acid which efcapes from beer in fermentation, and having 
Opened thefe animals and tafted their lungs, he found a favour 
of a much fharper kind, than that which was obferved in the 
lungs of other animals of the fame clafs, which were at the 
fame time opened living. 





* A new term ufed by the french to denote fainting, ttoppage of 
the Pulfe, feeming Death. 

+ Monfr. Le Noir, Lieutenant of the Police, who ordered a great 
ete of copies of this work to be printed for the benefit of the 

ublic. 


} M. Demeffe, a native of Liege, 
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Our author, to afcertain the effects of vinegar, in the cafes 
abovementioned, made the following experinrent : He put 
three birds into a large drinking-glafs, in which there was 2 
certain quantity of mephitic acid; he withdrew them from it, 
when having fallen on one fide, they breathed with the greateft 
difficulty, although their bills were wide open: having poured 
fome radical vinegar into the hollow of his hand, he put into it 
the bill of one of thefe birds, which, almoft in an inftant fell into 
convulfions, breathed with {till more difficulty, and remained on 
one fide, without being able to recover its pofture. ‘The radical 
vinegar was tried a fecond time, and the bird perifhed a few 
minutes after. At rhe fame time the fecond bird, to which 
nothing had been done after its removal from the glafs, trailed 
itfelf flowly along, and when at the end of twenty minutes, 
it fell into a kind of pally; the volatile Auor alkali was applied, 
upon which it foon fhook its head, clapped its wings, and reco. 
vered its pofture, This remedy was then prefented to it a fecond 
and athird time with fuch effect that it refumed its vigour, and 
returned to its cage in perfect health. The laft of the three 
birds, was left expofed to the air, where it lived twelve hours 
in a kind of palfy, which deprived it of all motion except a 
Jittle on one fide, and this languifhing ftate was fucceeded by 
death. This experiment was made in the prefence of the Mar- 
guis d’Aouft, Count Quitri, Meflis. Demefte, De Romé de 
Vifle, and Faujas de St. Fond. 








In confequence of thefe experiments, our ingenious author 


ventures to affirm, that the volatele fluor alkali produces its 
effect in all circumftances by meutralizing the mephitic acid, 
which irritated and crifped the lungs. He does not however 
mean to prefcribe this‘alkali as an univerfal remedy. ‘To re- 
move the noxious effects, that are produced by copper, anti- 
mony, atfenic and lead, he recommends vinegar, ufed as 
Jemonade, and alfo as a clyfter, 2nd he prefcribes it, moreover, 
as a fuccefsful method of removing the mortal effects of the 
bella-donna, or deadly night-fhade. 





Art. Iil. 
Befchreibung, (Fc.—A Defcription of all the Nations that are fubjeé 
to the Ruffian Empire, with an Account of their Manner of Life, 
their Religion, their Cultoms, Drefs, Habitations, &c. Vol. I. 
which treats of the Nations of Finjandifh Origin, enriched with 
Twenty-five Plates, well engraven and coloured. gto.- Pe- 
terfburg. 1777. 
ys literary undertaking deferves attention, as it relates to 
the inhabitants of a vaft empire, in which civilization fot- 
meriy made bold inroads, but was always repulfed, and is now 
gataering all its force, in one fkirt of the immenfe territory, 
to 
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to make another, perhaps a laft trial of its power and influence. 
This volume, or as it is called, this fir/? collection, which is to be 
followed by many others, contains an account of the Finns, pro- 
perly fo named, and their branches the Laplanders, Efthonians, 
Lettonians, Liofnians, Ingrians, Tfheremiffians, Tfhuwafhi- 
ans, Mordwinians, Wotiakians, Wogulians, Teptiarians, and 
Oftiacks. Originally all thefe nations were wandring tribes of 
fhepherds, called by the antients womades; but in procefs of 
time, and more efpecially when they abandoned pagan idolatry 
and embraced, in their manner, the chriftian religion, fome of 
them joined the labours of agriculture with the paftoral life, 
and inftead of tents, built for themfelves fixed habitations. 

The Laplanders ufe fo many different dialeés in their lan- 
guage, that they do not all underftand each other. They have 
neither alphabetical letters nor writing, but employ hierogly- 
phics, drawn upon runic ftones, which ferve them for kalen- 
dars and alfo for fignets. “The names, which they give to the 
months of the year, are taken from the plants or animals, 
which appear in each month: thus the month of May is called 
Tfchefmes, or the month of Frogs, Notwithftanding their pro- 
fefion of chriftianity, the Laplanders have continued their 
wandring kind of life. “They are diftinguifhed into Highlanders 
and Coafters ; the former lead from place to place their reine 
deer, according ‘to the different feafons, feldom or never quit- 
ting their mountains, as the mofs grows there in the greateft 
abundance: the latter pafs the whole fummer on the fea-coafts, 
fithing or hunting, and, on the approach of winter, retire into 
the woods, where they live upon the fifh and the game they 
have taken. They are dextrous hunters, and fince they have 
become acquainted with the ufe of fire-arms, they have almoft 
entirely laid afide their arrows. ‘Their huts (called Koye) are 
in the form of tents, and are fo low, that even their pigmy- 
inhabitants cannot ftand upright in them. ‘They go to bed 
quite naked, fpread their cloaths over and underneath them, 
and when the cold is intenfe, they keep their legs warm, by 
putting them into large facks, made of the fkins of wild beafts. 
They ufe for their food all kinds of fea-animals, fifh, fowl and 
game. They hang up in the air the flefh of thefe animals, 
and then devour it raw. ‘Their common drink is water, to 
which they fometimes add milk, and a kind of foup made of 
fith or flefh. Such of the Laplanders, as are yet pagans, 
believe the exiftence of a fupreme Being, whom they call Fub- 
mel, befide whom they acknowledge inferior divinities, good 
and evil, male and female.— Inftead of temples they have 
facred mounts, whofe furnames are always derived from the 
Reindeers ; they have alfo their facred lakes and rivers, 
7 Our 
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Our author follows thofe who have.followed Olaus, in the 
notion that thefe people were originally Finns, who retired intg 
Lapland, where their ftature, and alfo their faculties degene. 
rated. This notion has been combated by Voltaire, who afks 
the two following queftions 17. why the Finns, when the 
were moving, did not chufe a lefs northern region, where life 
would have been more comfortable? 2d/y. why are their fea- 
tures, make, and complexion, entirely different from thofe of 
their anceftors ? To the firft of thefe queftions we anfwer 
plainly, we don’t know, why they went north rather than 
fouth,— but this is no proof that they did not go north: this 
may be an argument in Voltgire’s manner ; but it is an odd way 
of proving, that aman did not doa thing, becaufe it appears 
upon reflection, that he might have done better. The great 
object of the French Hiftorian of the Ruffian empire, was, 
to make the Laplanders {pring out of the ground like mufhrooms, 
and this is not the only inftance in which he has twifted hif- 
torical fa&ts to ferve an hypothefis: as to his fecond queftion, 
it is not true, that there is a prodigious difference between the 
features and complexion of the Japlanders and Finlanders, or 
Finns ; and as to the different names which thefe two nations 
give to certain objects that are conftantly before their eyes, 
the one’ calling a bear, faru, and the fun, auringa, while the 
other calls the bear muriet, and the fun deve; this argument 
would equally prove, that the inhabitants of Yorkfhire and 
Middlefex, had not the fame national origin. 

The Finns are certainly more civilized than the people 
whom our author reprefents as their more northern ramifica- 
tions. “They dwell in towns and villages, and fpeak their own 
language, which they have exprefled in gothic characters ; they 
have fchools and colleges, and have made a certain proficiency 
in the arts and fciences. They embraced chriftianity in the 
XI[th. Century, and became Lutherans toward the middle of 
the XVith. 

The Efthonians and Livonians are too well known, to render 
it neceflary that we fhould even abridge our author’s circum- 
ftantial account of them. The Lettonians, who are alfo inhabi- 
tants of Livonia, and of whom many families are to be found 
in Courland, fettled in the beginning of the XIIIth. century, not 
far from the mouth of the Weiflel, and from thence extended 
their population on all fides. Three fourths of their language 
are made up of Slavonian words; the reft is Finnifh. When 
Courland and Livonia were conquered by the Teutonic order, 
toward the middle of the XIlIth. century, all the inhabitants 
became chriftians, and were fubjected as a kind of property, 
tothe nobility. This fubjection ftill continues, and the Let- 

tonians 
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tonians live in little dirty huts, which form villages in the 
Territory of their fovereign lords. —— 

The dngrians live in little villages, or rather in clufters of 
houfes, from five to ten together ; they are ftupid, obftinate, 
thievifh, and their filth and dirtinefs are exceffive. Thofe 
of them, whom the traveller meets with on the common roads 
which lead to Riga, refemble the Bohemians. Sometimes 
their villages are found without a fingle perfon in them, and 
this is a proof that the inhabitants are abfent on fome bad 
defign. All the inhabitants of one of thefe villages were lately 
banifhed for their robberies, and confined in a defert ifland ia 
the gulph of Finland. 

The T/heremiffians, who are fituated in the governments of 
Cafan and Nifchne, have their peculiar language, and lived ia 
amanner not much different from the other uncivilized nations, 
already mentioned ; but of late years they have learned, from 
the Ruffians, fome notions of agriculture, to which they more 
and more apply themfelves ; while hunting and fifhing employ 
the reft of their hours, in the proper feafons, ‘They are par- 
ticularly dextrous in the management ef bees, They purchafe 
their wives, at different prices, from 30 to 100 roubles. In 
the houfe where a marriage is to be celebrated, the houfhold 
god is placed upon a table, before which, the prieft utters or 
rather mutters certain prayers, after which comes the repaft, 
followed by various amufements, particularly dancing and 
finging, accompanied with the Ruffian harp, the hotn-pipe, 
and the gronde. 

The T/huwaffians have alfo their peculiar language, though 
of Finnifh origin, but without alphabetical letters or writing. 
They were formerly ftraggling fhepherds and pagans, but now 
they have fixed habitations, though only in villages and woods, 
and the greateft part of them are baptized and have aflumed, 
at leaft, the external profeffion of chriftianity, They have, 
however, no cities, but live in little villages, and are pare 
ticularly fond of inhabiting the woods. They have intimate 
connections with the Tartars, whofe language they have learned 
and whofe drefs, manners, cuftoms and fuperftitions, they 
imitate, The Jewifh cuftom of afcertaining the virginity of 
the bride, the day after the nuptial, takes place among this 
people, and the ceremony ufed, when the proofs are defective, 
and the lady is found to have been wanting in the {trict obfer- 
vation of chaftity, is laughable: in this cafe one of the atten- 
dants prefents a goblet full of beer to the moft honourable of 
the company, pute it to his lips and ftops with his finger a little 
hole; which is in the bottom of the goblet; but removing his 
finger, as Soon as the perfon begins to drink, the beer runs out 
at 
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at the hole, the company raife a loud laugh, which difcon. 
certs the lady, and proclaims her difhonour. 

There is nothing new nor very particular in our author’s 
account of the Adordwinians, who inhabit the banks of the 
Mockfcha and the Volga, and who are partly chriftians and 
partly pagans. 

The Wotiakians, who are by far the beft of all thefe nations, 
lived formerly under the protection of the Tartars, but have 
improved their condition by becoming fubjects of the Ruffian 
empire. Their moral character is good ; they are upright, 

acific, hofpitable, fober, rather cold than fenfual, and re. 
markable for their fimplicity and candour. They are, however, 
attached ftrongly to feveral fuperftitious opinions and practices, 
They are of a low ftature, timorous, chafte, but mild and 
complaifant: they are alfo handy and laborious. This people 
have their peculiar language, though without alphabetical letters 
and writing; they perfectly underftand domeftic ceconomy, 
and are expert in hunting, and in the management of bees; 
they turn wood, and even ivory, with a good deal of inge- 
nuity, and make a kind of japanned veflels. “The women fpin, 
make linen, and coarfe cloths, and few the wearing apparel, 
which is ufed by both fexes. ‘There are few rich among this 
people, and none entirely poor, When a child is born, the 
father offers to its guardian angel a white ram. ‘They make 
akind of traffic of their wives, and fuch Jovers as are too poor 
to purchafe, or too difagreeable to pleale, frequently ufe force, 
and carry off the females. With refpect to their aufpicious 
and inaufpicious days, they are as ftupidly fuperftitious as the 
Romans were in the Auguftan age, or as many people are among 
us, efpecially in fome parts of the country; and the Wednefdays 
and Fridays are their dies nefa/f1, their unlucky days. A black- 
bird which flies acrofs the road, a crow or acuckow, which is 
obferved fitting on the roof of a hou{e, and many other events 
of alike nature, are fuppofed to prognofticate death or the mot 
dangerous difeafes. ‘Their fupreme deity is called Jnmar, Inma, 
or /imar ; and he is fuppofed to refide in the fun. Among their 
malignant divinities, the principal is called Schaffan, which, no 
doubt, the etymologifts will confider as derived from fatan, 
and his refidence is in the watry element. 

The Teptiarians, in the Tartar language, fignifies {uch a8 
are unable to pay tribute or taxes. ‘The people who bear tbis 
name, are a mixture of feveral clans or hordes, who were dife 
perfed about the middle of the XVith. century, when the grand 
duke Ivan Baflowitz deftroyed the empire of the Tartars of 
Cafan. This people, fo compofed, grew very numerous ia 
a fhort time. -They differ.from each other confiderably in theif 


mauners, language and religion. ‘Ihey cannot find any traces 
fufficient 
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fuficient to enable them to inveftigate their origin, and thus 
fhew us how ancient emigrations formed new focieties, ftates, 


and nations. 
There is nothing remarkable in our author’s account of 


the Wogulians. 

As to the Oftiacks, who are partly chriftian and partly pagan, 
they are certainly to be ranked among the moft ftupid and un- 
civilized of thefe northerntribes. ‘They are totally uninftru€ted 
in every fpecies of knowledge, and can count no farther than ten ; 
this laft circumftance they have, indeed, in common with 
almoft all the Finnifh tribes. They know nothing of years, 
but divide the courfe of time into 13 moons. Polygamy is 
permitted among the pagan Oftiacks ; and both they and the 
chriftian tribes of that nation, purchafe their wives. Their 
dances are fingular, and very much in the pantomime tafte. Not- 
withftanding their belief of a future ftate they have not any 
rational idea of its nature or enjoyments ; they even believe, 
that after death, the bears will be in the fame fituation with 
them, and therefore when an Oftiack kills one of thefe animals, 
he begs his pardon, that the beait may not take his revenge 


in another life. 





RET. 3Y: 

Verhandeling over het Eleérizeeren, Sce.—A Treatife concerning the 
method of Eleétrifying, or of producing EleCtricity in the moft 
effectual manner, together with the defcription and reprefentation 
of a newly-invented Electrical Machine, and fome new experi- 
ments, &c. By M. Maxvinus Van Marum, A. M. and M. D. 
8vo. Groningen. 1770. 

HIS volume contains abundant marks of the fagacity, talents, 

and induftry of its au:hor, and will defervedly recommend 
him to the efteem of thole, who are at prefent employed in 
torturing nature to get at her fecrets. The fall fuccefs that 
attended the experiments, which Mr. Van Marum had made 
with the ordinary electrical machines, both with the glals globe 
of Nollet, and the glais electric of Dollond, fet him upon 
looking out for fome more effectual method. One of the firft 
thoughts that {truck him in this refearch, was the poffibility of 
exciting a fufficient degree of electricity by fubftituting quick- 
filver inftead of the ordinary inféruments of friction, and as 
this did not effectually anfwer his purpofe, in a moift air, 
he took it into his head to employ an electric of gum /ac in{tead of 
glafs, as it appeared, among other coniiderations, that the 
glafs did not receive from the quickfilver the warmth that was 
communicated to it by the cufhions. It {till remained to find 
out a method of exciting eleétricity in the moft effectual man- 
ner, by fubjeCting this electric of gum lac toan effectual friction 
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by quickfilver, and it was by thefe fteps that our author was led, 
alter many experiments, to the conftruction of a new eleétrica} 
machine, of which there is a defcription, illuftrated with Cuts, 
in the work before us. 

We hall not follow our ingenious author in his obfervations 
(however folid they may be), concerning the previous know- 
ledge of electricity that is neceflary, in order to form a juft 
notion of the merit of his invention, nor in his dilplay of the 
manifold defects and imperfections, that accompany the ordi- 
nary electrical machines, whofe efiects are impeded by the 
moifture of the atmofphere, and are not always untform and 
fatistaétory, even when the atmofphere is in the beft tempera. 
ture. We muoft alfo omit the defcription of this machine, 
as it would be almeft unintelligible without the plate, to 
which every part of the deicription is referred > we fhall con- 
fine ourfelves to an account of the advantages, which this new 
invented machine, with an electric of gum lac in the form of a 
difk, and quickfilver for the rubber, has above all the preceding, 
and thefe advantages, confirmed by repeated experiments, are 
as follow. 

ifi.. The effect of this machine depends very little upon the 
temperature of the air; and it excites electricity in the moifteft 
air as well as in the drieft {tate of the atmofphere, at leaft the 
difference is fcarcely perceivable:—2dl/y. Its effect or working 
is equal and uniform in every inftant, fo that the perfon who 
employs it, may be aflured, that even during a long feries of 
experiments, the electricity it excites will not be diminifhed :— 
3dly. It is more eafily worked than the ordinary electrical 
machines; even a fingle perfon, poflefled of little ftrength, 
can keep it in motion feveral hours fucceffively, without being 
fatigued ; and make with it all kinds of experiments without 
the affiftance of a fecond perfon:—4th/y. On thefe accounts, 
more efpecially by the fmall refiftance of the quickfilver and the 
uniform production of electrical appearances, this machine is 
peculiarly fitted for experiments, that require a permanent com- 
munication or efflux of electricity for feveral hours or days 
together. It is particularly to be obferved, that it may be kept 
in motion by a weight, and when it is wound up to the height of 
twelve feet, nothing more is to be done in the courfe of the 
experiments, than to wind it up anew at the end of fix hours; 
a circumflance, which, in many cafes is of the greateft ule, and 

cannot at all, or at leaft without the greateft difficulty, take 
place in the ordinary electrical machines :— Thus alfo can the 
experiments defigned to afcertain the influence of electricity 
upon vegetation, the growth of plants, animal bodies, fer- 


mentation, putrefaction, diflolution, and other changes of 3" 
ter 
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terial beings, be carried on with fingular facility and fuccefs.— 
gthiy. By this machine a negative electrical power may be ob- 
tained, which is perfectly fimilar to the pofitive, and; 6rhly. 
and laftly, with the conductors of this machine, the electrical 
power may, with a fmall and eafy change, in almoft all experi- 
ments, be tranfmitted where it is required, without chains, 
wires, threads, ftrings or other means of that kind,—which 
circumftance is of very great ufe in many experiments, and 
cannot take place in the ordinary machines, whofe conductors 
are immoveable. 

All thefe advantages, afcertained by experiments, and amply 
defcribed and illuftrated in the work before us, muft give the 
curious reader an high idea of the utility and importance of 
M. Van MaARrumM'’s invention, as adapted to facilitate new 
difcoveries in electrical fcience, and to caft a new and more 
ample light upon thofe that have been already made. ‘The cire 
cumftantial account he gives us of the experiments he has made, 
relative to the excitation of electricity, fhews that thefe hopes 
are not too fanguine; as they have been directed, among other 
objects of inquiry, to indicate the circumftances that have more 
or lefs influence on this excitation. M. Van Marum defigns 
to continue thefe experiments, in queft of farther light ina 
theory, that is yet exceedingly hypothetical and imperfect ; he 
alfo promifes to communicate to the public the refult of his 
inguities, and alfo the beft method of preparing his new difk 
or electric; in which, no doubt, he wiil render an important 
fervice to the curious. 

We mutt not omit here a particularity worthy of attention, 


even an apparatus contrived by this ingenious man, for making, 


with the affiftance of an air-pump, electrical experiments on the 
variations or different ftates of the atmofphere. As we cannot 
render the defcription of this apparatus intelligible to the Reader, 
without the figure which is annexed to it; we fhail only ob- 
ferve, that an experiment by it was made upon fixed air in- 
troduced into a receiver, from which the common air was 
pumped ; the end propofed was to inquire, whether or not the 
hxed air is in any degree a conduétor, or capable of tranfmit- 
ting the eletrical virtue? and it was found to be entirely void 
of this quality, and as much an electric, as the air of the 
atmofphere, 

It will, no doubt, give M. Van Marv pleafure to know, 
that his invention has-been much approved of here, and that 
fome of our firft-rate electricians are conftruéting machines, 
after the mode! with which he has obliged the Public, 
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Obfervations Jur la Conftitution Militaire et Politique des Armies de 
S, M, Pruffienne, avec quelques Anecdotes de la vie privée de ce Mon- 
argue, (Fc,—Obfervations concerning the Military and Political 
State or Conftitution of the Army of his Pruffian Majefty, together 
with fome Anecdotes relative to the private life of that Monarch, 
8vo. Berlin. 1777. 


HE Author of this very entertaining publication, appears 
to be well informed, and he writes like a gentleman, an 
officer, and a fcholar. He is an admirer of the monarch, whofe 
troops he mufters, and whofe manner of living he defcribes, 
and yet we fee nothing like fervile adulation in his work. He 
cenfures with decency, and commends with fimplicity; and as 
we have read this book with pleafure, we fhall lay before our 
Readers fome of its contents, which will not be expected from 
the title. 

He begins his work, after a curfory mention of what had 
been done before the prefent reign towards the formation of 
the Pruffian army, with an account of the domeftic life and 
daily occupations of FRepEricKk II. to fhew how much the 
genius, talents, and afliduous induftry of a fovereign, contribute 
to agerandize a ftate, and to confolidate its power, in proportion 
as itincreafes, Some of the principal circumftances in this ac- 
count, or rather fketch, of the character and occupations of 
the Pruffian monarch, are as follow: 

Frederic, one of the greateft men that have filled a throne, 
governs without minifters, as thofe who, under him, bear that 
name, do no more than copy and difpatch his orders. Every 
obje& of political and military government, every thing that 
relates to finances, legiflation, and commerce, is fubjected to 
his fole direCtion and impulfe. As he is a great captain, a ftates- 
man, aphilofopher, a poet and an author, * he poflefles all the 
qualities that lead to honour and power. Bold in his plans, 
which always {ucceed, becaufe they are formed with wifdom 
and executed with dexterity, fupcrior in the open field, admi- 
rable in the choice of his pofts and his order of battle, rapid and 
accurate in his judgment, valiant even to excefs, adored by his 
foldiers, dreaded by his officers, and fure of the difcipline and 
regularity of his troops, he avails himfelf of the celerity of thett 


—— 





* In the French, this fentence is fo cunningly compofed, that the 
word great may be applied either to Captain alone, or joined to al 
the other fucceeding characters. We have tranflated it in the manner, 
that appeared to us molt agreeable to truth; we are willing, howevet 
to extend the epithet to ftatefman. 
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maneuvres to venture upon fudden and unexpected movements, 
—It muft, at the fame time, be acknowledged, that this prince 
js neither famous for conducting fieges, nor for defending fortifi- 
cations. — The branch of the art of war called offenfive, is that 
in which he truly excells; and it is analagous to his character 
and genius. — Though cautious in forming his plans, he is almoft 
rath in their execution ;—his great object and paffion is to 
crufh oppofition at. one ftroke: he is too fanguine in reaping 
the advantages of victory.—-When repulfed, he repairs his lofs 
with an amazing celerity; and in thofe critical moments in 
which he feems reduced to defpair, all his meafures are the 
effects of a plan laid before-hand, to provide for all contin- 
encies. 

Such is the captain,—where is the man £ We have no feparate 
account of this fecond character, which is the firft in impor- 
tance, and ought to be the bafis of all; fome traits of it, how- 
ever, will be found fcattered through our Author’s farther def- 
cription of this monarch. 

‘ Frederick fpeaks a// the modern languages with eloquence 
and grace ;—he is learned in almoft a// the fciences ;~he is free 
from all prejudices,—appreciates a man by what he is, and not 
by what he believes,—bdelieving himfelf, little or nothing.— 
Magnificent on certain occafions, parfimonious from principle, 
he rewards nobly but rarely, and has the happy art of fecuring 
the zeal and attachment’ of thofe whofe fervices he ftands in 
need of, not fo much by lavifhing favours upon them, as by 
keeping them in the expectation of a recompence. His perfon 
isnot graceful, though there is fomething majeftic in his air.— 
His conttitution is fiiong ; and, from his earlieft youth, he has 
been accuftomed to hard labour both of body and mind. ‘Though 
fhort fighted, his eyes are full of vivacity and fire: His drefs 
is plain; [our Author might have faid feverly] he always wears 
his uniform, which is often old and dirty : He is always booted, 
and bears no other mark of diltinétion than his order. [When 
he is not in his uniform, he general!y wears old-fafhioned coats, 
and looks like a poor author, who has powdered his head and 
fhoulders to hide the {pots of his thread-bare garment.] When 
he is on horfe-back, he has a martial look; and it is eafy, even 
through the negligence of his apparel, to diftinguifh the war- 
rior, His private life is remarkable for its uniformity. He 
rifes always at four in fummer, at five in winter, and he is 
drefled in two minutes: [and truly no marvel,] as he always 
lleeps without a night-cap, and neither ufes a night-gown nor 
lippers ; and the firft fervant that he finds ready, combs his 
hair and fhaves his beard, for he has no Valet de chambre with 
him during this fhort fpace of time. The adjutant of the firft 
battalion of guards brings him a written lift of all the perfons, 
M m 3 that 
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that are arrived at, or have fet out from Potfdam, and of every 
thing that has pafled in the garrifon, after which the monarch 
fhuts himfelf up in his cabinet, and applies to bufinefs, alone, 
till feven, when he pafles into another apartment: Here he 
finds his chocolate ready, and all the letters that have been 
addrefled to him, the day before, from Berlin, Pottdam, and 
_the interjor of his dominions ;—the foreign letters and difpatches 
are arranged apart on another table; he 1:eads them all, writes 
hints or notes in the margin of thofe that are to be anfwered 
by his fecretaries, carries with him fuch as he defigns to an- 
fwer himielf, and returns to his cabinet, where he does bufinefs 
with a particular fecretary till nine o’clock. He then receives 
the accounts and dilpatches of his three fecretaries, and reads 
and figns the letters they have drawn up. At ten o'clock, the 
generals that are about his perfon, are called fucceilively into 
his cabinet, where he talks with them politics, tactics, &c. and 
receives thofe, to whom an audience has been previoufly 
granted. At eleven, he rides out on horfeback, to take the 
air; and three days of the week, he goes at that hour to the 
parade ; he reviews the troops, makes them go through their 
exercife, and perform the manceuvres which he requires; and 
it is remarkable that the Prutlian foldier is taught no kind of 
exercife, but that which he mutt make ufe of in the day of bat- 
tle. When the king does not exercife his troops, he goes on 
hoifeback, or on foot, through the ftreets of Potfdam, accom- 
panied by a fingle page and an adjutant ; he vifits the buildings 
which are carrying on by his order: (as his paffion for architec- 
ture has already rendered the houles of Berlin and Potfdam, 
we had alinoft faid more numerous than the inhabitants). He 
returns afterwards to Sans-fouct, where he finds his generals, and 
thofe whom he has invited to his table; he walks with them till 
one o’cloek in the garden, when the weather is good, and in 
the great gallery, when it rains. The dinner confiits of eight 
difhes (the foup and bouilli not included) which are brought in 
one by one, (we believe we fhould have faid fiur by four, to 
prevent the Burmans and Bentless of future times, from writing 
hundreds of pages on this important circumftance). It is gene- 
rally the king who carves, and ferves the company: of thele 
eight difhes, four are dreff-d in the French manner, two in 
the Italian, and two particularly to the king’s tafte; they are 
all fucculent and nice; and no wonder, fince each difh is drefled 
by a feparate cook, who has his kitchen apart. Hence the 
king’s table, though not magnificent, is very expenfive. The 
deflert, which our author defcribes more minutely than we think 
neceflary, confifts chiefly in fweet-meats and fruit, which late 
ter article is provided with peculiar care, as the fruits of all 
countries, and all feafons, appear-at the king’s table ; and " 
roya 
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royal gardens contribute richly to this part of the repaft. His 
majefty dines plentifully, and makes the pleafure lalt a good 
while :—— He drinks at table, a dott/e of Burgundy, and iome 

lafles of Champain: [here we believe that the Author flatters 
alittle, and has a mind to make the king, what the Hibernians 
call an horef? fellow}. He fits at table until half an hour after 
three, and during the deflert, he converfes and jokes with his 
generals. None are admitted to the king’s table but generals, 
colonels, and fome perfons whom his majefty likes particularly, 
Strangers are never admitted, except on court-days, which hap- 
pen rarely, and never at San;-foui, which is the king’s ordinary 
refidence. After dinner he withdraws into a cabinet, where 
coffee is ferved, and where he finds the perfons who come thither 
by efpecial orders, without which, no mortal, not ever his own 
minifters, approach that manfion*. 

At five o’clock, he difmifles all the company, and retires 
into a cabinet, where his privy counfellors (/ecretatres intimes) 
bring his majefty their aufwers to letters and dilpatches, which 
he reads and figns. The anfwers are fent off at fix o’clock, 
and all is tranfaéted here with fuch order and expedition, that 
the perfon who writes to the king, and puts his letter into 
the proper office, is fure to have an anfwer in four and twenty 
hours, 

At fix, all bufinefs is finifhed, and his majefty foftens with 
mufic the cares of the empire till feven. In fummer he walks 
with his generals till eight, and then bids them a good night. 
The king neither plays nor hunts; his hours after the concert 
in winter, are employed in hearing the new productions of 
literature read to him,—he even fometimes takes the book out 
of the hands of his reader, and reads, himfelf, loud out, for half 
anhour. After this he retires to his bed-chamber, where one 
of his cooks (for he has no mafter of the houfehold nor fteward 
at Sans-fouci) brings him the bill of fare for the next day, with 
the price of each difh, nay even of its ingredients, marked in 
the margin. The king alters what he diflikes, orders fome- 
thing elfe inftead of the reje@ed difh, exclaims againft the 
roguery of his cooks, and always concludes by paying the rec- 
koning as it ftands. He behaves in the fame way with all the 
accounts relative to his houfchold, ftables, kitchen, liveries, &c. 
which are prefented to him and cleared monthly ; when he fees 
them fwelled beyond meafure, he fcolds like a fury, and pays 
like a prince. After all thefe domeftic affairs are finifhed, 
he goes to bed and jokes a little with Quintus Iciliust, whe 
talks him to fleep. 








* Woen tne toreiga minillers aeme to have an audience of the king 
at Sans fouci, they mult afk it by a letter. 
f See Keview, vol. liv. page 577. Art. Guifard’s Memoirs. 
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The king has never any of the great officers of the crown 


about his perfon, not even his chamberlains. ‘Two pages, two 
horfemen of the corps called chaffeurs de cheval, four of the light 
hunters (petits chaffeurs}, four foot-men, an heyduc, who is 
a perfon of truft, and two chamber-huflars, compofe his whole 
houfehold. When he rides out, he has with him only a page, 
a hunter, and a groom, with a led-horfe. He has neither coach 
nor carriage at Sans-fouci ; he goes always on horfeback, except 
in long journeys.— This is fomewhat changed of late. 

We have been Jed to extract more than we propofed to do, 
from this account of the daily routine of his Pruffian majefty, 
as the {malleft circumitances become interefting by their con- 
nexion with a monarch whofe genius and talents have rendered 
him famous in modern ftory, We have, however, as yet rather 
feen the man of bufinefs, the man of order, and the warrior, 
thanthe Man. If the two following anecdotes be true (and 
we have learned from very credible authority, that they may be 
depended upon), the monarch of Pruffia is not fo deficient in 
this latter character as has been generally apprehended. 

During the courfe of the Jaft war, when the king was in 
Silefia, the valet de chambre in whom he placed the greateft con- 
fidence, was engaged, probably by a great reward, to poifon 
him. The king, who ts a phyhognomift, perceiving one day, 
that the valet trembled as he brought him his chocolate, looked 
fledfaftly at him and faid: I know that you have been bribed to 
poifon me:— The man denied the fact; but the chocolate 
being given toa dog, killed him in two hours. The king was 
mafter enough of himfelf to check his refentment, and having 
obliged the unfaithful fervant to difcover to him the perfon 
who had feduced him, and the means which had been employed, 
he fent the valet to Spandau, from whence he was fet free a 
few years ago. 

The other anecdote is as follows: The Baron de **** a 
Silefian nobleman, in whom the king had placed a certain de- 
gree of confidence, during the Jaft war, formed the defign of 
delivering him up to the Auftrians, at a certain day and hour, 
agreed upon with their general ; and the defign was to be exe- 
cuted, when the king went out to reconnoitre, efcorted only 
by a few hunters, as was generally the cafe. The Baron’s ace 
complice was the curate of the village, where the king lodged, 
who informed the Auftrian pofts, of what pafled. One day 
when the king had rode out to reconnoitre, a hunter belonging 
to the baron, threw himfelf at his feet and gave him a letter, 
which he had been ordered to carry to the curate, faying, ‘¢ Sire, 
** I believe this letter contains fomething of confequence to your 
** majefty.”—-—- The king perceiving in the letter, a 
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marks @f the treafonable plot, and having learned, on ex- 
amination, that there was really an ambufcade in a place where 
he was to pafs, fent a detachment of cavalry to feize upon the 
baron. As the officer who commanded the detachment, knew 
nothing of the reafons of this arreft, and the artful baron ap- 
peared to receive the king’s order with tranquillity and good 
humour, and acted his part with dexterity and eafe, the officer 
allowed his prifoner to retire for a moment to another apart- 
ment, which facilitated his efcape, as there was a window open 
and a horfe ready to receive him. When the officer on his re- 
turn without his prifoner, acquainted the king with the ill fuc- 
cefs of his commiffion, the latter did no more than fay to him 
coldly ; ** Return to your corps,—you’re a clumfy fellow,— 
“¢ ]’]] employ you no more on fuch an occafion.” 

The work before us feems to be the refult of fuch accurate 
and authentic information, that we are tempted to follow this 
entertaining Author beyond our ufual bounds. ‘The fubject of 
the Book is a very extraordinary perfonage, and therefore the 
length of our extract needs lefs apology.— We fhal] not en- 
large on our Author’s account of the royal family, and of the 
entertainments which the monarch gives them twice or thrice 
in a year at the new palace, which he built with a truely royai 
magnificence, (like the wife-man’s neighbour in the parable) ; 
inthe middle of a fandy plain furrounded with a marfh, and 
which coft him fix millions of crowns. * The king (fays he) 
“loves his family, which is very numerous; he lives in perfeét 
“ good underftanding with the queen ; but he fees her only two 
“ or three times ina year, and fhe comes rarely to Potfdam.—— 
“ He retains flill an high degree of affection for the princefs 
“ of Brunfwic, whofe marriage with the prince of Pruffia was 
* diflolved, and whofe misfortunes will probably foon end.” 
This lively princefs having ordered fome rich ftuffs from Lyons, 
which pay a high duty at Stetin, the place of her confinement, 
the cuftom-houfe officer rudely arrefted them until the duties 
fhould be paid ;—the princefs, incenfed, let him know, that fhe 
would fatisfy his demands, and defired that he would come 
himfelf with the fiuffs, for that purpofe. On his entrance into 
the apartment of the princefs, fhe flew at him, feized the mer- 
chandize, gave the officer two or three cuffs in the face, and 
turned him out of doors. The proud and mortified excife-man, 
ina violent fit of refentment, drew up a memorial, in which 
he complained bitterly of the difhonourable treatment he had 
met with in the exercife of his office. ‘Ihe king having read 
the memorial, anfwered it as follows: 

The lofs of the duties belongs to my account. The fiuffs are 
torcmain in the poffeffion of the princefs,—the cuffs with him that 
receivid 
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received them :—as to the fuppofed difbonour, I cancel it at the re. 
queft of the complainant,~—but it is of itfelf null—for the white hand 
of a fair lady cannot poffibly difhonour the face of a cuftom-houf 
officer. Signed FREDERICK. 

The Author quotes feveral other anecdotes, which fhew, that 
the feverity, generally fuppofed to be the predominant feature 
in the character of this prince, is not incompatible with an 
agreeable fpirit of pleafantry. ‘This pleafantry is often, how- 
ever, rough in the moments when the monarch unbends him- 
felf into familiar effufions with the perfons whom he likes moft, 
Among thefe was the famous Quintus Icilius*: we fay, was, 
for this fingular man died lately. If Quintus has thrown upon 
paper ail he knew (which he may have done for aught we 
know), and if that paper could become acceflible to the curious, 
they would be gratified, furely, by a more accurate and full 
account of the character of this monarch (hitherto but ambi- 
guoufly defined), than is attainable perhaps in any other way: 
for as Quintus was the object of his eftcem, his pleafantry, and 
aifo of his curiofity, as a fingular fort of being,—as the monarch 
often laughed with him, fometimes quarrelled with him, and 
always diftinguifhed him by admitting him to his private con- 
verfation, when he unbent his mind from the bufinefs of the 
day,—as Quintus entertained him by his learning, amufed him 
with ftories, talked him to fleep every night, and: thus faw him 
in his moft unreftrained moments, no body could be better 
qualified to give us this intereftime article of biography. This 
fame Quintus was not (as our Author tells us) profeflor in a 
German univerfity before his entrance into the fervice of the 
king of Pruffia; he was, indeed, a prodigy of erudition, and 
had folicited a profefiorfhip in the univerfity of Franeker in 
Friefland, but, not fucceeding, he turned his views towards & 
military life. He was a captain in the fervice of the United 
Provinces in the year 1758, about which time he entered into 
the fervice of the king of Pruffia, who changed his name of 
Charles Guifchard into that of Quintus Icilius, on account of the 
profound knowledge which this extraordinary man + had of the 
tactics of the Greeks and Romans, though we believe that this 





* M. Guifchard, / 

+ GuiscHarD, at the age of twelve, underftood Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, Greek, and Latin.—Englith, Dutch, and Jtalian were as 
familiar to him as the German, which was his native language. He 
learned French without a matter, and publifhed (in 1758), in that 
language, in 2 vols. 4to. with plans and figures, his Military Memoirs 
concerning the Greeks and Romans, Fc. a work of fingular merit, which 
has gone through three editions. A little before his death he pub 
lithed in 4 vols. 8vo. Hifforical and Critical Memoirs concerning Jeveral 
Points of Military Antiquities. Vide the foregoing reference. R 
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Roman name was not given without a mixed. {mile of pleafantry 
and applaufe. 

The king’s treafurer, to whom he entrufts his ftrong-box, 
and the payment of all the expences of his kitchen, livery, fables, 
and many other particulars, is an Heyduc, who can neither read 
nor write, who fits upon the box, with the coachman, when 
the king travels, and has fecretaries under him, that follow 
their matter j in acarriage. It is fingular to fee the degree of 
confidence, which the king places in  perfons of this kind. a 

privy purfe has feveral times fuffered by this, if we may giv 
sail to the anecdotes related by our Author, fome of which are 
comical enough, and fhew not only that the monarch has often 
his pocket picked, but that he lays the matter very little to 
heart, and bears thefe domeflic depredations with a good grace. 
He blufters for a moment, and then lets the matter drop—he 
calls them rogues and thieves, and this is, generally fpeaking, 
all the punifhment they meet with. From many examples of 
patience and generofity, recorded in the work before us, we 
muft conclude, that avarice (properly {peaking ) is not one of 
the paffions of this monarch: for though it cannot be denied, 
that he has increa’ed his opulence by irregular means, and that 
he hoards and manages it with ceconomy, yet he rewards nobly 
on many occafions, and often {uffers himfelf to be cheated with 
a philofophical tranquillity. Take the following inftance of 
his liberality, among feveral related by our Author: General 
Lefthwitz had ferved the king during the laft war with the 
greateft diftinction, without having received the fmalleft recom- 
pence, and after the peace was concluded, fix years pafled, during 
which the king fearcely {poke to him. At the end of this period 
the government of Potfdam and a regiment of guards became 
vacant, and this feemingly negle&ted general received them 
both from his royal mafter, “The fame year lands to the value 
of 200,000 crowns, of which the king had the reverfion, fell 
into his hands, and he Jaid hold of this new opportunity of re- 
warding his general. He made over to him thefe lands by a 
formal donation, ordered him to take immediate pofleffion of 
them, and accompanied his gift w:th the following fhort letter : 

“© Monf. Le General Lefchwitz, the important fervices you 
rendered me during the Jaft war, are ftill frefh in my remem- 
brance—I have been waiting with impatience for an opportu- 
nity of rewarding you— | could not do fo before this moment— 
Go and take poffeffion of the lands, made over to you in the 
patent here inclofed, &c. Signed FREDER!CK.” 

Whatever the motives of his majefty might be, this method of 
proceeding is no bad policy. 

This monarch has always on his table an exaét lift of the 
product of the finances, and the expences of government; and 
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every year, after cafting up the account, and ftriking the ba. 
Jance, he throws into his treafure a furplus of about 400,009 
crowns, A part of his favings is employed in penfions, prefents, 
buildings, &c. At his expence forty houfes are built ‘ever 

year at Berlin, and thirty-two at Potfdam, which laft, if the 
king lives ten years longer, will be one of the fineft cities of 
Germany. The new-built houfes are given to individuals, 
fometimes to the king’s officers, but always on condition that, 
in each houfe, certain chambers be fet apart for lodging foldiers, 
as there are no caferns at Potfdam. The proprietor of the 
Houfe is alfo bound to keep a maid-fervant to make their beds, 
clean their rooms, go to market for them, and drefs their vic. 
tuals. The king has ornamented Potfdam with almoft ever 

thing that can render the afpeé&t of a city agreeable ; but he has 
neglected, till it has fallen into ruin, a little fquare building in 
the middle of the great pond, or refervoir, where his royal fa- 
ther ufed to repair every evening to drine beer and fmoke a pipe 
with his generals, and to forget the cares of government over a 
collation of cold ham, cold falt-beef, and Brunfwick fauflages, 
This will excite different kinds of {miles in different Readers.-= 
And yet what does the fact prove? Only that his majefty liked 
beer better than wine, and cold beef better than high ragouts ; 
and where is the harm of that? 

The expences of all thete buildings are confiderable, becaufe 
the managers are often unfaithful, and their frauds are not pu- 
nifhed with fufficient feverity; and what is the moft to be 
blamed here, is, that while the king is cheated, the fubje& 
is not relieved, and the managers are the only gainers. Our 
Author remarks, that the places of ftrength, which have been 
either built or repaired by this monarch, while they coft him 
enormoufly, are very defective, difficult to defend, and, upon 
the whole, rather an embarraflment than an advantage, The 
conftruction of the fortrefs of Silberberg in Silefia, and the re- 
pairs of the fortifications of Glatz, have coft between fix and 
feven millions of crowns, without being put really into a better 
ftate; ** and though (faith our Author) the fortifications of 
thofe places are augmented every year, | fhould not like to be 
entrufted with their defence.” Our Author may be in the 
right, for more reafons than that which he alleges. For, accord 
ing to his account, the monarch handles rudely the officer that 
givesupa place, without having held it out to the laft extremity. 

Our Author takes notice of the excellent foundations which 
the prefent king of Pruffia has formed, or reftored, in his do- 
minions. Among thefe, particular attention is due to the mill- 
tary academy or fchool for the nobility, which is under the 
wileft and beft «egulations, and cofts his majefty, every year, 


45,000 crowns, waich is beyond credibility, if we confider that 
the 
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the noblemen educated there are but fifteen in number. The 
hotel des cadets nobles, i. e. the foundation of the noble cadets, 
contains 350: thefe which come from the remoter provinces, 
particularly Pomerania, which fwarms with poornobility. This 
eftablifhment is nothing like the preceding; it is, accordingly, 
unworthy of farther notice, though in fome refpeéts it ma 

be found ufeful. Nothing can be more admirable than the 
education that is given in the former; but in the latter this 
js by no means the cafe. This latter eftablifhment is the nur- 
fery of fubaltern officers for the Pruffian armies. ‘The orphan- 
houfe of Potfdam is an admirable foundation, and well ma® 
naged. Six thoufand children are received in that afylum of 
diftrefled humanity, and are nourifhed, clothed, and fupported 
at the king’s expence. The boys are foldiers born, and are 
diftributed through the feveral regiments, as they arrive at the 
age that fits them for fervice ; and the girls (who fometimes 
have and tafe too much liberty) are fupported until they are 
placed out, or married. Several foundations of this kind are to 
be met with in other parts of the Pruffian dominions. 

The meafures taken by this monarch (if we may give credit 
to our Author) to promote the propagation of the fpecies in 
his territories, are fomewhat extraordinary, or muft feem fo, at 
leaft, to thofe, who have been accuftomed to the ideas and 
maxims of morality, generally received. Pregnancy is rendered 
refpeCtable, however it has been acquired; a big-belly fe- 
cures, by law, the licentious daughter from the reproaches of 
her parents, and the maid-fervant from the cenfures of her 
mafter, When a girl is with child, fhe applies to the magi- 
ftrate, who fixes the place where fhe is to lie-in: and the in- 
habitants of the city or village pay the expences of her delivery, 
if fhe or her family are not in circumftances to do it. The 
hofpitals (which is very furprifing) are fadly negle&ted, accord- 
ing to the accounts of our Author, through all the Pruffian do- 
minions, and by a number of facts alleged in the work before 
us, it would appear, that of all the foldiers in Europe, the Pruf- 
fian has the greateft reafon to dread a bed of ficknefs. 

The Pruffian manufactures are, at leaft fome of them, in a 
cood ftate; thofe of filk at Berlin and Francfort on the Oder, 
which are carried on by French proteftants, fucceed well. The 
china manufacture at Berlin, has made fuch a progrefs towards 
perfection, that it almoft equals that of Drefden, both in beauty 
of painting, and elegance of pattern. As this manufaéture is 
carried on for the king’s account, his majefty (who under- 
ftands perfectly the practical fcience of ways and means) em- 
ploys, among others, one good expedient to promote the fale 
of its productions, Every Jew, who marries, is obliged to buy 
directly-at the royal warehoufe, a certain quantity of china, pro- 
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portioned to his circumftances; and this quantity is never 
{fmaller than 200 crowns, amounting, fometimes to 6090, 
The purchafer is allowed to fell what he has bought, nay, even 
to fend it to foreign countries without paying duty. 

There are many objects reluting to the city of Berlin, the 
palaces of the royal family, their country-feats, amufements, and 
manner of living, for which we mu(ft refer the Reader to the 
work itfelf. {tis finguiar enough that we have already made 
fuch a long extract from a book whote title relates only to the 
conftitution of the Pruflian armies, and have not, yet, made any 
mention of thefe armies. We thought that the perfonal and 
domeftic anecdotes, relating to the king of Pruflia would be 
more acceptable to our Readers, in general—and we have a 
notion that the military details contained in this book are not 
unknown to officers and others, who are curious about fuch 
matters. 





Art. VI. 

Voyages en differens Pais de l'Europe, c.—Travels through different 
Countries of Europe, during the Years 1774, 1775, 1776. Or 
Letters, written from Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Sicily, and 
Paris. 2 Vols. vo. Hague. 1777. 

I T often happens to us, when we read a work, in the ftyle 
and expreflion of which there are {triking lines of a predo- 

minant charaéter, or caft of mind, to form to ourfelves an ideal 
fketch of the phyfiognomy, mien, and attitude of its author. 
Something of this kind has happened to us in perufing the vo- 
lumes now before us. Among the portraits painted by Hol- 
bein, fuch a face may be found, as we give, in idea, to this 
Author,—a plain face of ruftic franknefs, grinning a fmile of 
rough pleafantry, now and then, under an half-fquinting eye; 
to which you may add a brewn complexion and ftrong mufcu- 
lar expreffion. So much for cur imagination: let us proceed 
to the letters, which will fometimes require a little indulgence, 
but which, upon the whole, are full of folid matter, and inte- 
refting information. 

The firft volume contains twenty-feven Letters. The five firft 
relate to Germany; in which we find defcriptions and anec- 
dotes, that convey both inftruction and entertainment. One of 
the firft things, worthy of notice, that we meet with here, is 
the Author’s account of Vienna, which he repiefents as a city 
that is ftruggling, with all poffible efforts, to get out of that 
barbarifm, which reigns, ftill, in all the Roman-catholic ftates 
of Germany. Vienna is now quite different from what it was, 
fays our Author, when the minifters and courtiers were under 
the influence of the Jefuits. By his account, the German Je- 
fuits were always remarkably diftinguifhed, by their sme 
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and ftupidity, from the French and Italian members of that 
famous order; and it is only fince their fall, that a tafte for po- 
lite literature and the fine arts has been dawning on thofe parts 
of Germany, that bend the knee toa crucifix. The Emprefs, 
according to our traveller, has ventured to break the fhackles 
of bigotry, and difcovers a liberal fpirit, in encouraging arts, 
fciences, and men of letters. In all things, however, the work 
of reformation is flow. The Therefian Code, which is the oracle 
of criminal jurifprudence at Vienna, and was publifhed fome 
ears ago, breathes fuch a {pirit of feverity, and enlarges with 
fuch a detail on the art of zormenting, that our Author (in his 
gentle mode of expreffion) fuppofes that ‘* the executioner was 
almoft always in conference with the Jefuits, who compofed it.” — 
The catalogue of prohibited books, which is more ample and ex- 
tenfive at Vienna than at Rome, is another mark of remaining 
barbarifm, and our Readers will be not a little furprifed to hear 
that Cardinal Adigazz’, the famous phyfician Van Swieten, and 
the learned profeflor Martini, were aflociated with the Jefuits 
in the compofition of this catalogue. ‘The matter, neverthe- 
lefs, is not fo furprizing.—In popifh countries where religion 
is one of the palpable inftruments of political defpotifm, free- 
thinkers (as they are called) as wel] as bigots, may be abettors 
of perfecution, and we have heard of atheifts fupporting ortho- 
doxy as a matter of policy. ‘This reflexion, however, does not 
regard Van Swieten, who was far from being an unbeliever. 

“‘ The pleafures of the table (fays our Author, {peaking of the 
manners at Vienna) and the paflion for play, are carried to an 
enormous length in this city, and all that come to Vienna with 
bufinefs that is to be laid before minifters, courtiers, or nobles, 
find them fo occupied by thefe two objects, as to be fcarcely 
acceflible, except in the moment that they are fhuffling the 
cards.” A poor prieft of Tirol, who had invented an ufeful 
machine, pafled a whole year at Vienna before he could get 
admiffion even to the mathematical profeflors. At length, Ba- 
ron de Sperges invited thefe gentlemen to dinner, and by that 
means gave the ingenious ecclefiaftic an opportunity of pro- 
ducing his new-invented clock, which was judged worthy 
of being prefented to the emprefs, who rewarded the author 
with a confiderable prefent and a penfion, far furpafling his 
hopes. Our Author’s reflexions on the pride of the nobility, 
which the affability and humanity of the Imperial family, have 
not, as yet, been able to melt down, and on the pedantry and 
bad tafte that reign among the men of letters and in the acade- 
mical exercifes, convey nothing new nor ftriking. His account 
of the fpirit of gallantry that prevails at Vienna, of the fevere 
methods employed to reftrain it, and the unhappy effects that 


thefe remedies produced, without removing the diforder, is a 
3 good 
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good Jeflon for thofe concerned in the regulation of the police jn 
populous cities. 

The Auftrian troops (according to this Author) are upon a 
very good footing. They are well clothed and well fed. The 
foldier is valiant and vigorous, and the officers are well inftructed 
in the art of war. It appears furpriling to our Author, when 
he compares the Auftrian with the Pruffian foldier, that the king 
of Pruffia gained fo many and fuch eafy victories over the 
Auftrian armies in the laft war; for, according to him, the 
Pruffian troops are ili fed, and are compofed of men, whom 
the ancient Romans looked upon as the moft unfit for military 
fervice ;—of tradef{men, for example, and perfons employed in the 
lower profeffions of a fedentary kind. But this reflexion, 
though taken from a modern military writer of reputation, is 
trivial, even were the facts true, on which it is founded, 
The Author, however, foon diminifhes his own furprize by an 
ebfervation, which ought naturally to have prevented it, viz, 
that the genius and talents of the victorious monarch, the va- 
Jour of his officers, and the fuperiority of the Pruffian difcipline 
and tactics, are fufficient to account for the conquefts of that 
prince. 

There have been a great number of manufactures fet on foot 
at Vienna, of late years, and the greateft part of them fucceed, 
Luxury, abundance of provifions, the Danube, the zeal excited 
by the protection which is given by the court to ufeful induftry, 
all contribute to the progrefs of thefe manufactures, and of 
commerce in general. [he council of commerce is, in our 
Author’s opinion, the only obftacle that prevents this progrefs 
from being fo conliderable as it might otherwife be; for the 
theory of thefe counfellors and their extenfive views rarely 
agree with the practice of the merchants and their particular 
interefts ; and it is in thofe countries, where the commercial 
purfe of the individual is not reftrained by the fuperintendency 
of public directors, that commerce flourifhes moft. 

The houfe of Auftria alone (according to our Author) enjoys 
the prerogative of creating nobles of the firft clafs, 7. e. whole 
nobility is acknowledged in all the principalities and ftates of the 
empire, while thofe, who derive their nobility fram the patent of 
any other German prince are, every where, except in his domi- 
nions, looked upon as plebeians. The German nobility is divided 
into direc? and indirec?. ‘The former depend only on the empe- 
ror, and pofiefs lands,.which they hold of the empire alone, 
without being fubject to the domination of any other prince: 
the latter are fubjeét to electors or other German princes. The 
former treat the latter with contempt, the latter behold, with 


the fame contempt, the burgher ; and the burgher avenges “ee 
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felf on the peafant ; for difdain circulates in Germany as vanity 
does in France. 

«© The burghers, fays our Author, who afpire after the 
pleafure of treating their equals with difdain, and yet are not 
rich enough to purchafe a rank among counts and baroiis, pro- 
cure by fome means or other, moftly by money, the title of 
caunfelur. Thus in Germany every litile prince, count, or 
baron of the empire, may have counfellors of various kinds at a 
fmall expence. I have feen prelates, counts, and barons, whofe 
dominions did not take in a compafs of above two leagues, and 
yet in this fmall diftrict, their counci! of ftate, their council of 
finances, their courts of juftice, their ecclefiaftical council, as 
ulfo their prefidents and directors for each chamber in thefe 
various councils, their chancellor, with his fubordinate officers, 
not to mention a great number of counfellors, merely titular. 
Several of thefe little princes have their armies, which amouht, 
fome to three hundred men, others to two hundred, others again 
to fearcely the half of that number, and yet each has his coun- 
cil of war. The appointments of their counfellors are not more 
confiderable, than the wages of a valet de chambre, and yet- 
thefe counfellors ferve their mafters with as much zeal and 
afiduity as if they had a great empire to govern and filled the 
moft lucrative pofts. 

“© The ordinary occupations of thefe little fovereigns in the 
empire are the table and the chace: their converfation gene- 
rally turns on their genealogy, their horfes, their dogs, and 
their dexterity as fportfmen. As Germany is a plentiful coun- 
try, they may live happy when they are wife enough to ftay at 
home, for their Jands produce corn in abundance, ‘their rivers 
are full of fifth, their woods of game, and their vineyards yield 
excellent wine. But when they take it into their heads to vifit 
the great courts of the empire, or to travel into other countries, 
they return home loaded with debt, fqueeze their council of 
inances, which, in its turn, vexes the peafants, and ali is in 
diforder: they babtle with their great officers and counfellors 
[dere is a fample of our Author’s manner], of operas, comedies, 
and women of pleafure, of the palaces and churches they have 
feen, of the pope’s toe which they have had the honour of kiffing, | 
ofthe witty things they have faid, of the important information 
and advice they have given to the emprefs queen, the king of 
France, and the pope, who were delighted with.their conver- 
fation.” 

Our Author obferves, that the only difference between the 
fecular and ecclefiaftical princes is, that the latter love their 
lubjedts lefs, and their money more, being in no fort of pain 
about the interefts of their fucceflors.—As to the German 
Monks, he tells us that they are /e/s intemperate, profligate, 
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and fcandalous in their lives than the monks of Italy, nay, that 
they are even Jefs irregular than thofe of France, and this he 
attributes (though be be a catholic in his way; to the impref- 
fion made on the monaftic orders by the cenfures of Luther, 
before whofe time, he tells us, that the German and Englifh 
monks were the moft corrupt and abandoned rakes in the uni- 
verfe. His defcriptions of the inc: ntinence and lubricity of the 
monks before the Reformation, are rather too free in point of 
exprefiion;—yet, though they may offend a chafte eye and a 
delicate ear, they do not difcover any marks of that compla- 
cence, with which a libertine author dwells upon fuch objedts ; 
we rather obferve in this writer the fpirit of a “fuvenal, who 
rails againft vice in a manner that makes Virtue caft a bafhful 
Jook upon the ground,—as a Dutch lady would have done had 
fhe feen the Scotch auxiliaries fighting naked for her country 
under the prince of Orange at the battle of Nieuport. It is, 
indeed, amazing to find the debaucheries of the monks repre- 
fented in the moft obfcene figures in baflo relievo, before the 
Reformation, and that,, even in the portals of churches, and 
particularly on a reading-defk in the cathedral of Strafburg. 
Our Author’s accounts of the ftate of learning in Germany, 
and of the prodigious fuperiority of the proteftant ftates, aca- 
demies, and /iterati over thofe of the Roman catholics are, up- 
on the whole, accurate and inftru€tive, and his remarks upon 
the defects that ftill take place in the proteftant univerfities are, 
for the moft part, folid and judicious. He does not, however, 
in our opinion, do fufficient juttice to the ftriking revolution in 
tafte and polite literature that has, of late years, changed the 
face of the German Parnaflus, nor has he defcribed the prefent 
ftate of philofophy in that country with all the attention it de- 
ferves, and the detail that might have been expected from fuch 
a knowing man, as he is, on that interefting fubje&. He 
mentions curforily Mofbeim, Boemer, Ernefli, Michaelis, feru- 
falem, Sembler, and other Jearned men,—but takes little notice 
of the improvements thefe excellent men, and others of their 
cotemporaries, have made in philofophical and critical {cience. 
His account of the academy of Berlin is alfo too rapid, in out 
opinion ; the labours of that very learned body might have been 
appreciated in a. more circumftantial. manner, if our Author 
had not perhaps thought that fuch details would have been too 
fcientific for the generality of his Readers. It is a point of in- 
formation that would certainly be interefting to many, to know 
what modifications the Leibnitzian and Wolfian philofophy 
have undergone during thefe twelve years paft. Our Author 6 
juftly furprifed, that the king of Pruffia gave the monk Per- 


netty (who is, indeed, a very verbofe, infipid, and injudicious 


fcribbler) a place in the academy, and never thought of re- 
warding 
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warding, with that honour, the Jewith philofopher AZpfes Men- 
delfon, who certainly is one of the moft elegant and profound 
metaphyficians of our times, It is not, however, exact to 
afirm, that the Berlin academy is almoft full of French and 
Swifs; the greateft part of the members are German; and the 
German members are certainly, taking them together, the 
moft eminent for their learning and philofophical fpirit. 

__ As we have had occafion to fpeak pretty largely of the king 
of Pruffia in another article of this Appendix, we fhali not fol- 
low our Author, itep by flep, in his accounts of that monarch 
and his dominions, gthey contain many things worthy of atten- 
tion. He reer the writer of the Odb/ervations on ihe polt- 
tical and military Conftitution of the Pruffian Armies, in the ar- 
ticle of the filk manufactures, and affirms, that they don’t 
profper by any means, notwithitanding the pains that have been 
taken to encourage them. The reafon he gives is, that the 


_ filk they produce is of a bad quality, and looks old and fhabby 


when it has been alittle worn. He acknowledges, however, 
that the woollen manufactures fucceed confiderably, though 
their blue cioths alone are not any way comparable with thofe 
of the Englifh ; and as to the price, our Author obferves, that 
the Englifh cloths are cheaper than the Pruffian. He obferves 


‘farther, that all the attempts of the king to make: com- 


merce flourifh in his dominions, have hitherto been ineffectual ; 
which he attributes to the following circumftances,—that the 
taxes are high, that the fubjects are poor, that immenfe fums of 
money lie'dead in the royal coffers, and that the king’s ex- 
pences are not fuch as to make his treafure circulate in quan- 
tities fufficient to animate commerce: add to all this, the mo- 
hopolies, which increafe from day to day, and which are, for 
the moft part, in the hands of ftrangers; fome of whom be- 
come bankrupts, while others run off with the fums of ready 
money, which have been advanced to them by the king’s 
order. 

Our Author celebrates the fpirit of legiflation and the almi- 
niftration of juftice, that take place in the Pruffian dominions, 
but we think, that, according to his own account of the matter, 
the continuance of this branch of public felicity is precarious. 
After having obferved that the civil and Roman laws (which 
he lofes no occafion to treat with the keeneft difdain) have no 
authority in the dominions of this phi/ofopher-king, that the 
Frederician-Code is not followed, becaufe it is nd more than 
an abridgment of the crudities of the Roman jurifprudence, 
and that the laws of the country fill eight volumes in folio, 
Which is juft the fame thing as if they had no laws at all, he 
gees on thus: ** The Pruffian judges determine matters of 
Property according to their natural good fenle [we hope there are 
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no SHALLOWS or SLENDERS in the Pruffian quorum]; and as the 
women do not meddle in thefe matters, and the fear of the king, 
who will not let himfelf be impofed upon, keeps the judges in 
order, juftice is adminiftered here, as well as it can be in fuch 
an age as that in which we live. It is not fafe for men ip 
office to do-iniquitous things under a monarch, who has nei- 
ther miftreffes nor confeflors.” This is wittily faid, and there 
may be even fome truth in it; but woe to the country, whofe 
inhabitants have no other fecurity for the adminiftration of 
juttice, than the goed fenfe of their judges and the will of their 
monarch.—N.y, Sir, (we {peak to the Author) do not be 
offended, we fhould prefer the Inftitutes of the filly booby 
Juftinian, as you are pleafed to call him, before fuch precarious 
piilars of jur ifprudence as thefe. 

One of the moft fingular obfervations of our Author relative 
to Germany, in general, is, that the morals and manners of 
the proteftants in Germany, are much {fuperior in purity and 


politenefs to thofe of the Roman catholics, and we muft not— 


Jook upon this remark as the effect of theological partiality ; 
for it appears, from feveral paflages in the letters, that the 
writer is, himfelf a Roman catholic, or, at leaft, mufters with 
that communion. ‘* Before Luther, fays he, all Germany was 
drunk from one end to the other on Sundays and holidays ;— 
but Luther, though not over fober himfelf, reformed the man- 
ners as well as the religion of thofe who followed his doétrine. 
In all the Roman catholic countries, the populace dance and 
drink furioufly in the public houfes (we tranflate exaétly), which 
is rarely obfervable among the proteftants:—thefe latter are 


polite, obliging, great makers of bows, fly, referved, and art- 


ful. The German catholics, notwithftanding their extreme 
clownifhnefs, are good-natured. The burghers and lower 
gentry, who feldom approach the court, are, generally fpeaking, 
good honeft loggerheads (/ourdauts in the French), who do all 


the good they can, which confifts in giving you plentifully to 


eat and dsink.” 

As we cannot take notice of every thing that is inftructive or 
amufing in thefe letters, we pafs over his fifth letter, in which we 
find him arrived at Infpruc in Tyrol, the 1ath of November 
1794, from whence he writes entertaining accounts of the 
rude conduct of the Auftrian excife-officers, of the Auftrian 
univerfities, and of a very interefting converfation with a reli- 
gious fervite, who had abandoned the ftudy of monaftic theo- 
logy and the fpeculative fciences, in order to apply himfelf en- 
tirely to agriculture. 

The following letters concerning Switzerland and Italy, oc- 
cupy three-fourths of the work; they are alfo the moft inftruc- 
tive and entertaining of the whole colle@tion, and therefore we 
propofe to make them farther known to our Readers. 

[Zo be continued. | 
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Antonir BruGcManni Macnetismus few de Afinitatibus Magneticis 
Obfervationes Academica.—Magnetifm ; or, Academical Obferva- 
tions concerning Magnetic Affinities, by M. A. Brucmans, Pro- 
feffor of Philofophy in the Univerfity of Groningen. 4to. Ley- 
den. 1773. 3 


HIS learned Profeffor publifhed, about two years ago, a 
New Manner of inveftigating the Magnetic Powers of Bodies. 
his inveftigation is made by the intervention of water, in the 
following manner: ¢ Take, fays Mr. BRuGMans, a glafs 
bowl filled with water, and place on the furface of the water 
(on a round piece of paper or a hollow piece of glafs to keep it 
from finking) fome particle of the body, that is the fubject of 
inquiry : take then-a good load-{tone, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, and hold it near the floating body, and you will find 
thus, more clearly and certainly, than by any other method, 
that the body is not only attracted by the load-ftone, but is, 
itfelf, changed into a little loadftone, in which the different 
' poles are manifeftly diftinguifhed.” The learned Profeffor 
hinted the ufeful refults that might be deduced from this expe- 
riment, and alfo obferved that it might be made with quick- 
filver as well as with water. 
. This method of inveftigation is farther Qluftrated in the work 
now before us. The Author, after having given a concife ac- 
count of the ordinary method of inquiry into the Magnetic 
Powers * of Bodies; takes notice of its infufficiency, and its 
tendency to lead to falfe inductions, by making many fuppofe 
that there is no magnetic force in certain bodies, becaufe, on 
_ certain occafions, they have given no marks of fympathy with 
the loadftone: while it may be poffible, and often happens, 
that this does not proceed from the want of a magnetic power, 
but from a defect in the experiments employed to develope it, 
and the want of a proper method of difcovering it where it 
exifts, but in a fmall degree.. He then proceeds to illuftrate 
every thing relative to his New Method already indicated, to 
fhew the various circumftances that muft be attended to in order 
to render the experiments fuccefsful, and to point out the ad- 
vantages of this method above thofe hitherto employed. He 
enumerates a feries of experiments, that teftify the excellence 


a 





_* By the magnetic powers of bodies we are to underftand a tendency 
in bodies towards the loadftone, fome quality that belongs, in com- 
mon to them and to the loadftone, or a power which we difcover in 
a body when it is obfequious to the loadftone, and only to it—all 
which modes of expreflion bear, according to our Author, the fame 
fignification- 
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of this method, and which he made on a great variety of bodies, 
with the utmoit care and exaétnels. | ? 
Nor do thefe experiments exhibit only a number of trials and 
facts: they are, moreover, accompanied with obfervations, ‘to 
which Mr. BRuGMAwns was led by thefe refearches ; and which 
are adapted to render his work ftill more ‘extenfively ufeful: 
For befide their proving that there really refides a magnetic 
power in many bodies which have been erroneoufly fappofed 
deftitute of it, they tend frequently to throw new light on fe. 
veral chemical procefles, and on bypotheies, that have been 
formed relative to different bodies and their natural operations ; 
——as an example of this we may allege the Author’s experiments 
on vitriol and plants, with his annexed obfervations concerning 
the influence of acid falts upon the magnetic power, to fhew 
that it is weakened and diminifhed by the acid [alts, but not 
deftreycd; nay, that it is not deftroyed by the ftrongeft fpirit 
of nitre, not even by the fmoaking fpirit. In the courfe of 
thefe experiments our Author difcovered, that the nitrous acid 
adheres, in the ftrongeft manner, to the Crocus Martis, whofe 
weight is increafed by it; and this leads the way to a farther 
inveftigation of the influence of the nitrous ‘acid on the mag. 
netic power, and alfo gives the ingenious Profeflor an opportu- 
nity of explaining more clearly, how it comes to pafs, that the 
nitrous acid diminifhes this power, and that the magnetifm of 
the Crocus Martis is augmented when the nitrous acid is fepa- 
rated from it. | ' 
The Author alfo gives us here his obfervations on the phh- 
gifion in iron, and on its effect on the magnetic power; the 
refult of which is, that iron, though deprived, as far as is pol- 
fible, of its phlogifion, does not lofe thereby entirely its mag- 
netic powers, whatever diminution they may fuffer by this 
experiment; and that therefore we have reafon to conclude, 
that magnetifm does not depend on the phlogifton. Add to 
this, as the Author obferves farther on, that thofe, who attempt 
to excite the powers of magnetifm in fuch’ bodies as do not 
bear any vifible marks of them, by adding the degree of phio- 
gifton that is neceflary, to the parts of thefe bodies that are 
calcined and pulverifed, do not confider fufficiently, that the 
magnetifm, which they difcover, on fuch occafions, belongs 
more to the additional matter employed in the experiment, than 
tothe body, whofe nature it was propofed to inveftigate. . 
As to the effects of moift air and water upon the magnetic 
powcr, our Author obferves, that thefe, though impregnated 
with falt, areincapable of deftroying that power in bodies, even 
after a courfe of many years ; and with refpect to fire he fhews, 


that, though it fometimes weakens the magnetic power Of . 


bodies, yet, in moft cafes, it evidently augments it. 
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In giving an account of the influence of fire on the magnetic 
power, our Author takes occafion to mention the obfervations 
he has made on the changes, which fire produces on the weight 
of bodies, as thefe changes not only affect and modify the mag- 
netifm of bodies, but may alfo tend to throw fome light upon 
a queftion much debated among modern philofophers, viz. 
whether fire is poffeffed of gravity? His experiments on this 
head altonifhed éven himfelf; and their refult, as it contains 
a difcovery abfolutely new, deferves to be particularly men- 
tioned. 

A quantity of the filings of iron, which weighed one ounce, 
or 480 grains, before it was expofed to the fire, after eleven 
calcinations, encreafed in weight 149 grains, and that in the 
following degrees ; in the firff calcination, which was the 
weakeft, and in which all the filings were not red-hot in the 
crucible, the weight of the ounce increafed 3 grains; in the 
fecond, in which the phicgiffon was inflamed, and the whole 
mafs had a white heat, the weight of the ounce was increafed, 
during the {pace of an half-hour, 34 grains; in the third, dur- 
ing a like interval, 50 grains; in the fourth, 18; in the fifth, 
15; in the fixth, 7; in the feventh, 6; in the eighth, 9; in the 
ninth, in a new crucible, 5; in the tenth and eleventh, in the 
fame crucible, 1 each: total, 150. The furprife, which our 
laborious Profeflor felt from the refult of this experiment, en- 
gaged him to repeat it feveral times, in order to afcertain it, 
and the refult was always the fame with refpeét to the increafe 
of weight. But having tried the experiment in another way, 
that is, by heating the filings in a glafs bottle inftead of a cru- 
cible of earthen ware, the refule differed greatly: of three cal- 
cinations the firft alone produced an augmentation of weight 
of § grains, and the fucceeding ones rather diminifhed than in- 
creafed the weight. Whence this difference? A rafh invetti- 
gator would have immediately attributed it to the different 
nature of the veffels, to the different finenefs of the pores, &c. 
but Mr. Br uGMANs, who interrogates Nature with the pa-. 
tience and fagacity of a true philofopher, found, by breaking 
his bottle and examining matters clofely, that only the furface 
of the filings had been heated, and that only a fmall part of 
the phlogifton had taken fire and evaporated:—he therefore 
repeated the experiment in a glafs vefiel more fit for his pur- 
pofe, in which the filings had, all, a white heat, and the 
phlogifton took flame and was difperfed, and then he found 
the weight increafed ftill more than in the earthen crucible. 
From hence he concludes, that the condition which is necef- 
faty in order to the augmentation of the weight of iron by 
fue, is, that the phlogiffon be oo confumed, and, according 
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to him, the fame rule holds with refpect to the augmentation 
of weight in other metals. 

Thus the refult of the experiments made by our Author with 
the filings of iron is very different from that of the experiments 
made formerly by Beerbaave, and lately by Ar. de Buffon, with 
folid, entire, and coberent maffes of the fame metal, The 
Du: ch phil ofopher found no variation. produced.by fire in the 
weight of the iron, the French naturalift judged that this weight 
was but fecbly augmented by that element *, our Author finds 
it greatly increafed the reby, and obferves, moreover, that it 
is when the filings have acquired a white heat, that the weight 
begins toincreafe. He obferves ftill farther, that if this aug 
mentation of weig! ht be due to.the air, as fome experiments of 
the famous Lavoi/ier feem to indicate, then the experiments, 
contained in the work before us, bear teftimony ta the clofe, 
and hitherto unobferved, affinity that there is between iron and 
air. For if the augmentation of weight, now under confider- 
ation, be owing to “the air, the air saul be condenfed, within 
the filings, 700 times more than ufual in the experiment al- 
ready mentioned, in order to produce an augmentation of 150 
grains to a quantity of matter which weighed an ounce before 
its calcination. 

From this interefting digreffion, our fagacious Author returns 
to his main fubject, confiders the magnetifm of iron that has 


been tortured by calcination, that of other bodies which contain | 


iron, as alfo the magnetic powers of a great variety of ftones 
and minerals, and gives an accurate account of his experiments 
in this branch of natural fcience, which are numerous, im- 
portant, and have been well conducted,— We do not, however, 
think that with refpect to magnetifm there is any important 
difcovery made in this publication, though there be notices 
that may, indeed, ftrike out new Jights in this branch: and 
though the detail ‘of the affinities of ote bodies with the mag- 
net be curious. For after all: thefe affinities may arife from 
the principle already known, as there may be particles of iron 
in all thefe bodies; portions of that mineral being diffuled 
through the atmafphere, according to the idea of Profeflor 
BruGMans in the lat teCion of. his book, 





* Mr. Bx uGMANs fays that Mr. Burrow found the weight of the 
iron diminithed by the fire; but he is miftaken, and has evidently 
mifunderitood the French philofopher.—Sce Monthly Review, vol. li. 
P: $22. et Jeg. And vol. lvi. p. 378, 
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ArT. VIII. 


Memoir fur les Travaux qui ont rapport a l’Expleitation de la Mature 
dans les Pyrenées, (F¢e.—Ate Account of the various Kinds of La- 
bour employed in felling Wood for Matting in the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains, together with a Defcription of the Manceuvres and Ma- 
chines by which the Mafts are drawn out of the Forefts, and con- 
veyed to the Mart of Bayonne, from whence they are fent to the 
different Arfenals of the Marine. By M. Le Roy, Engineer of 
the Ports and Arfenals of the Marine.’ One Volume 4to. Paris. 


1777: 

GAminal Richlieu was the firft who formed and executed the 

defign of furnifhing the French navy with mafts drawn 
from the Pyrenean mountains; but the number at firft ob- 
tained was inconfiderable, and the cofts fo great, that in a little 
time, the project was abandoned by the government. Nor 
could it well be otherwife, as there were no roads to draw the 
mafts out of the foreft, nor any navigable river to fet them 
afloat: and thus the conveyance was flow and the expences were 
enormous. ‘Thefe difficulties did not however appear unfur- 
moun:able to feveral private perfons, who judged it practicable 
to open roads into the center of the foreft, and particularly to 
the places, where the malts were to be filled and to make thefe 
roads terminate at a navigable river. Accordingly, in 1758, 
acompany was eftablifed and a fund provided to anfwer the 
expences of this arduous undertaking: a plan alfo was drawn 
up and prefented to the miniftry, who gave them a patent. But, 
afterward, it was judged proper to carry on this project for the 
King’s account; and in 1765, officers were appointed to direét 
the works, as they are carried on at prefent, 

M. Le Ror, who was the chief dire&tor of this under- 
taking, during feveral years, lays before the public a particular 
account of it, in this work: and the detail into which he en- 
ters cannot but give the Reader a very high idea of the vigour, 
activity, induftry, and capacity of the perfons concerned in this 
dificult enterprize. He begins by a defcription of that part of 
the Pyrenees, which is contiguous to the forelts they are now 
felling ; and his defcription is interefting in various points ef 
view: it exhibits objects, whofe grandeur excites admiration 
and aftonifhment, and difclofes in the interior parts of thofe 
ffupendous mountains, the immenfe riches that nature has there 
accumulated and concealed from vulgar eyes. Thefe mowatains 
contain a great number of mines, which are generally found 
in thofe parts that are either inacceffible, or not to be approach- 
ed without the utmoft danger. Thefe mines confift, for the 
greateft part, of copper and iron: there are alfo mines of 
lead, vitriol, and fulphur, and fome few of filver. The ful- 
phur-mines frequently exhibit fingularities to the a 
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The fulphur is often fo inherent in the marble, that it would 
appear to make a part of its fubftance, were it not for the di- 
verlity of colour; and it is wrought and polifhed with the 
marble by the artift, appearing, then, like little golden cubes 
inciufted-in the ftone. 

It appears evident, according to the accounts of M. Le 
Roy, that great labour has been employed in former times, 
in working the mines of the Pyrenées. Wells, dug in fome 
of the higheft mountains, with feveral remains of mafon’s 
work, and other circumttances, are proofs of this.. The 
country people think that thefe works were carried on by the 
Moors. The Romans, undoubtedly, drew from thefe moun- 
tains confiderable, may (if we believe fome ancient hiftorians) 
jmmenfe quantities of gold and filver; but the mines, which 
they worked, were fituated on the Spanith fide of the Pyrenées, 
where, perhaps, the warmth of the chmate is more favourable 
to the formation of thefe mctals. 

- The extent of the forefts of the Pyrenécs is vaft, though 
Jefs fo, probably, than in former times: the vallies are in- 
habited ‘by fhepherds, whole intereft it is to encreafe the 
pafture-lands, and thus a confiderable part of the forefts has 
been turned into paftuiage, by burning the woods, while the 
cattle crop the tender fhoots as they {pring up, and prevent their 
rifing into trees. The thepherds are bound by a <eneral agree- 
aent, not to bring their cattle into certain diftriéts before a 
«ertain day, fixed for that purpofe: if this day happens to be, 
when the year is pretty far advanced, as for example, in the 
month of September, it is not uncommon to find the paftures 
covered with little firs, two or three inches high, produced 
from feeds, carried there by the winds. Fee | 

Among the animals inhabiting thefe forefts, our Author men- 
tions, principally, bears, wolves, and chamois *, which latter 
ate called Aifars in the language of the country. It is fingu- 
Jar enough, that the flocks {uffer more from the bears in thofe 
parts, than from the wolves. The fheep are afraid of the 
datter, and avoid them even when they are at a great diftance, 
and the fhepherd, who perceives their motions, is upon his 
guard and has time to prepare for his own fecurity and that of 
his flock. ‘* But the cafe is quite different with refpeé to the 
bear; the fheep feed quietly, and without the Jeaft terror, in 
company with this animal, who is as perfidious and crafty, as 


he is cruel and voracious. When he is not within reach of the . 


fhepherds or their dogs, he chufes, deliberately, the fatteft and 
largeft of the flock, and devours it upon the fpot, while the 
others, inftead of being terrified at the example, come and 
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* A kind of goat, 
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fnell him, and feed by his fide.” (Can this be true!) “ The 
bear is cunning enough to perform thefe feats of voracity and 
carnage ata great diftance from his cave or habitation, that he 
may not be molefted in his retirement ; however, great pains 
sre taken to difcover him; and the whole inhabitants of a can- 
ton fometimes go out in a body to hunt him. ‘There is a re- 
ward, amounting to about thirty fhillings, given for each fkin 
of thefe animals. Sometimes a fingle hunt{man purfues him, 
and is intrepid enough to attack him in his cave, though it be 
very dangerous to wound him flightly.” 

The riches of the inhabitants of the Pyrenées confift chiefly 
jn paftures. This fource of fubfiftence has encreafed popula- 
tion in thefe parts, much beyond what one would imagine; and 
furnifhes ampler means of fupplying the wants of nature than 
cultivated lands could do. The traveller is often furprifed to 
find at the extremity of certain defiles, villages well peopled, 
where he can only arrive by narrow paths leading through fright~ 
ful precipices. Many of thefe habitations are covered with 
frow, during fix months of the year. Neverthelefs, the 
{fmalleft portions of ground are turned to advantage; and all 
the little fpots even between the rocks about thefe villages, are 
cultivated. MM. Le Roy obferves, that the inhabitants in ge- 
neral, are fenfible and induftrious, and that they make, theme- 
felves, the inftruments they ftand in need of for the improvement 
of their lands, and for their buildings. 

We muft refer the Reader to the Book itfelf fora clear idea 
of the nature of the works carried on in the Pyrenées, which 
are the principal object of this publication. The accounts he 
gives, in the two firft chapters, of the fir-trees that grow in 
the Pyrenées, of their nature, qualities, and variety, of the 
different foils and expofitions in which they grow, are curious 
and inftructive ; but what will appear ftill more new,, and even 
aftonifhing to the Reader, is, the detail he will find in the 
following chapters relative to the form and conftru&tion (if we 
may ufe that exprefhon) of the roads, the felling of the matts, 
their carriage by land, their conveyance by water to the mart, 
and all the variety of fagacious labour and induftry required 
and performed in this undertaking. When we reprefent to 
ourfelves M. Le Roy opening a road (for the carriage of 
fhormous trees, of twenty or thirty thoufand weight) through 
craggy rocks, huge mafies of marble, and precipices above fix 
hundred fathoms deep,—carrying it over rapid torrents, raifing 
it in many places on foundations, twelve-feet high, and pro- 
longing it in this manner, to an extent of eight-hundred fa- 
thoms, we cannot help granting that the French, notwith- 
landing the froth and levity of which’ they are often, and not 
hiey ) | always 
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always unjuftly accufed, are capable of undertaking, and exe. 
cuting deligns that require bold, painful, and perfevering 
labour. 

M. Le Roy has defcribed none of the forefts, which cover 
the Pyrenean mountains, befide that one which was the objed 
and place of his operations. The forelt of /faux contains in 
furface, 3,500 French acres (arpens) counting the acre at 100 
fquare perches, each 22 feet, royal meafure; and this whole 
furface was fo thickly covered with firs, about thirty years ago, 
that a young girl was loft there, and had lived feven years 
without being difcovered, in this deep folitude. At the ave 
of. 16 fhe was at length found by fome fhepherds in a clufter of 
trees, that formed her habitation, and, on” her return to {ocial 
life, regretted her folitary liberty, -wretched as it ‘was. A 
more recent cafe of this kind, and a cafe lefs known, is related 
by our Author, in whofe words we fhall give it, as it has 
fome. connexion with the Philofophical Hiftory of Human 
Nature : : 

‘ In the year 1774, a favage, or wild man, was difcovered 
by the fhepherds, who fed their flocks in the neighbourhood 
of the foreft of Yuary. This man, who inhabited the rocks 
that lay near that foreft, was very-tall, covered with hair, like 
a bear, nimble as the Hi/ars, of a gay humour, and, in all 
appearance, of a mild character, as he neither did, nor feemed 
to intend, harm to any body. He often vifited the cottages with- 
out éver attempting to carry off any thing. He had no know- 
ledge of bread, milk, or cheefe. His vreateft amufement was to 
fee the fheep running, and to fcatter them, and he tefified his 
pleafure at this fight by loud fits of laughter, but never attempted 
to hurt thefe innocent animals. When the fhepherds, as 
was frequently the cafe, let loofe their dogs after him, he fled 
with the fwiftnefs of an arrow fhot from a bow, and never al- 
lowed the dogs to come too near him. One morning he came 
to the cottage of fome workmen, and one of them endeavour- 
ing to get near him, and catch him by the leg, he laughed 
heartily and then made his efcape. He feemed to be about thirty 
years of age. As the foreft in queftion is very extenfive, and 
has.a communication with vaft woods that belong to the Spanifh - 
territory, it is natural to fuppofe that this folitary, but chearful 
creature, had been loft in his infancy, and had fubfifted on 


herbs,’ 
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ArT. IX, 
Memoire fur le Phlogiftique, confideré comme la Caufe du Developpement 
dela Vie SF de la Deftrugtion de tous les Etres dans les Trois Reenes.— 

A Memoir concerning Wee Phlogifton, confidered as the Caufe of 

the Life and Deftruction of all Beings in the Animal, Vegetable, 

and Miner] Kingdoms, By M. Senesier, Librarian of the Re- 
public of Geneva, : 
THis piece, which was publifhed in the periodical work of 
the Abbé Rozier, difcovers a fpirit of philofophical re- 
fearch which entitles it to a peculiar degree of attentien. 

There is (fays the ingenious Author) nothing to be concluded 
with refpect to the probability of a phyfical hypothefis, before 
we know the number of cafes of the phenomenon which it is 
defigned to explain, and have appreciated the accuracy of its 
explications ; for as the true caufe is fufficient to explain all 
the cafes, and to explain them, alfo, in all circumftances, it 
is evident, that the hypothefis will approach to the true caufe 
in proportion to the number of cafes it explains, and to the de- 
oree of fuccefs with which it explains them. After this preli- 
minary obfervation, M. Senesrer acknowleges, that how- 
ever probable his notions of pilogi/ten, confidered as the 
caufe of the reproduction of the life and of the deftruGion of 
all beings in the three great claff-s of nature, may appear to 
himfelf, he does not pretend to give it as a truth, already de- 
monftrated ; and his modefty, in propofing his hypothefis, en- 
titles him to a candid hearing. 

He here confiders the phlogifon in its naturey—in fome in- 
ftances of its refemblance to the electrical fiuid,—in fome of its 
affinities, and in its princrple or fource. 

Of the Nature of Phlogifton. 

It isa remarkable quality of phlogitton, that it is the fame 
in the three great clafles of natural bodies, or in what natural 
hiftorians call the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, That 
which is extracted from minerals is precifely the fame with the 
charcoal of animal and vegetable fubftances: pbloyifton may be 
tranfmitted from the bodies of one clafs to thofe of another, and 
it produces there, the fame effects, as if it haa been taken imme- 
éiately from the bodies of the clafs to which it is tranfmitted. 
After all the combinations through which it may have paffed, it 
remains invariably the fame, and it always comes forth with its 
primitive characters. It matters not what fubftance be em- 
ployed to effectuate the reduétions of metallic cAicinations, 
provided it contain a fufficieut quantity of phlogifton ; but it 
always happens, (and fo. the cafe ought to be) that the fub- 
ftance, which has furnifhed the phlagi/tzn, has loft as much as 
it has furnifhed. 

The 








$42 Senebier on Phlogifton. 

The philogifion, which falls under obfervation, feems to ha 
always united to an acid. ‘That which appears to be the moft 
generally combined with: it, is the vitriolic acid, which, at 
leaft, abounds in all combuftible bodies. By uniting this acid 
to every thing that burns, fulphur is formed. Oil of vitriol 
combined with alcohol forms the naphtha, which is an etherijal 
oi] of the greateft purity. 

But is it always the fame vitriolic acid, that is united to 
phlogifion? Theafiirmative of this queftion feems to have been 
adopted by a great number of celebrated chemifts ; but our Au- 
thor is of a different opinion; he even conjeétures, that the 
difference in the effect produced by phigijton in the bodies, 
where it is found, proceeds from the difference that there is be- 
tween the acids with which it is combined in thefe bodies; at 
Jeaft it may be affirmed, fays our Author, that when it ig 
united with the vitriolic acid, it forms fulphur; when it is 
combined with fea-falt it produces phofphorus; and, joined 
with nitre, it lofes its qualities, and concentrates itfelf in 
bodies, by the means of that union. 

Although phigifion exhibits itfelf almoft always under an oily 
form, and more etpecially in charcoa!, which is its proper mine, 
Or matrix, neverthelefs it is not oil, but is poflefled of qua- 
lities that are peculiarto it. “Ivhe flame of charcoal has not the 
acidity of the flame produced by oil: the former is rather of 
a blueifh caft ; the latter of a whitifh colour. The flame of 
charcoal leaves behind it neither fmoke nor foot; the flame of 
oil produces both in quantities that depend upon the nature of 
the oil: the ether itfelf is more or lefs impregnated with a 
fuliginous vapcur: burning charcoal exhales a portion of fubtile 
matter, which does not appear under a burning form, fuch as 
the gas: and the refult of this obfervation feems to be, that 
phlogifion is not enveloped with a fubftance of fufficient denfity 
to let the fuliginous particles efcape like oils which wafte away. 

The malignant vapour, which is formed by burning, char- 
coal, bears feveral charaters of phlogifion; like this latter, itis 
not coagulable; it has the fame affinity with acids ; it produces 
the fame effects, that refult from the vapours of bodies in pu- 
trefaction, with this exception, that the vapour of charcoal ap- 
pears more difengaged than that which arifes from putrified 
bodies ; but nothing feems to afcertain more fully the refemblance 
of thefe three vapours, than their affinity with the acid, and 
accordingly we find that the only method of removing theit 
pernicious effects, is to make an acid evaporate in all places; 
where thefe effects are apprehended ; in the ufe of this method 
the acid, probably, envelopes the philogiffon, and diminifhes its 


activity and volatility. Our Author is not of. opinion, we 
the. 
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the acids act upon the putrid vapours by reducing the alkali to 
a neutral falt, but by faftening to and laying hold of the gas or 
fteamy fpirit, which is the caufe of the ill confequences arifing 
from thefe vapours. It is certain that acids diminifh the effects 
of intoxication from drinking, becaufe they act upon the phe 
giflon of wine, which attacks the nerves, in the fame manner 
as they act upon that of charcoal, when it is diffuled through a 
chamber. 

Although phiogifton is effentially volatile, it is neverthelefs 
fixed, when it is not expofed in. the air to the action of fire. 
Charcoal is not combuftible even by the hotteft fire, when it is 


confined in veflels clofely fhut, at leaft, when thefe veflels are 


{mall ; for, when the vefiels are large, a fmall piece of char- 
coal will be a little wafted, becaufe there is a quantity of air 
fuficient to abforb the pilogifion, which has a perpetual ten- 
dency to volatilization, and becaufe it is alfo undoubtedly at- 
tra&ted by the vitriolic acid, contained in that air; but as this 
portion of air can only contain a certain quantity of phlogi/fon, 
it receives no more of it when once it is faturated with it, and 
no more of it can then be exhaled from the body which fur- 
nifhed it. 

Our Author is inclined to confider flame as the conductor of 
phlogifion ; and this notion feems to be confirmed by an experi- 
ment made by M. de Buffon. Though flame be lefs hot than 
the bedy from which it proceeds, it is, neverthelefs, much 
more adapted to communicate heat than the body itfelf. Dif- 
ferent inflammable fubfiances thrown upon a bar of hot iron, 
whofe white heat was finifhed, did not excite a blaze, though 
they mounted into flames at the touch of a lighted ftraw, whofe 
heat was certainly much lefs than that of the hot iron. 

Lines of Refemblance and Analogy between the Eleétrical Fluid and 
the Phiogifion. 

Though our Author has colleéted feveral remarkable lines 
of refemblance between phéogifion and the eletrical fluid, yet 
he is far from affirming pofitively, that there is a perfect analogy 
between thefe two fubitances. in natural philofophy, the fentes 
muft firft be fatisfied and convinced, before entire perfuafion 
takes poffeflion of the mind. ; 

The electrical fluid ftrikes the fight by fparks, it attraéts 
fnall bodies, that are prefented to it; the parts of animal 
bodies, of fulphur, and refinous fubftances, that have under- 
gone friction, produce the fame effects, and yet after all this, 
the body that has been rubbed, has undergone no other change 
than an augmentation of heat. Luminous circles or crowns, 
have been ob{erved to furrouud the heads of fome people, when 
the extremities of infulated and erected rods of iron, fparkle 
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in thunder florms ; the Juminous fteams that arife from a cer. 
tain kind of crefs (a plant called capucine in French), and the 
{parks, that are furnifhed by dittany, are fufficiently known; 
and it is equally known, that bodies in fermentation often emit 
flame. 

The ele&trical matter a&ts upon the olfactory nerves, or the 
fenfe of fmelling ; like phlogi/fon, it hes the fmell of the fofid 
phofphorus, made of.urine. ‘There are certain bodies, which 
heat alone can electrify : as fulphur, which if it be melted and 
poured into a glafs veflel, difcovers then, its electricity. The 
cafe is the fame with borax, and the tourmaline. 

Phlogiflin, and the ele&trical fluid, produce fimilar effects on 
animals and vegetables; they both accelerate the circulation of 
the blood, and the fap by the /limulus which they accumulate 
in thefe fluids; they both augment the fluidity of the blood and 
fap; they both occafion cutaneous eruptions, remove obftruc- 
tions in the veffels, irritate the mufcles, and act upon them’ 
when all other ftimulants are without effect. 

Thefe two fubftances concur in developing the parts of 
animals and vegetables, and'in thus promoting their growth, as 
appears by the experiments, that have been made upon eggs, 
nymphe, and feeds; they are alfo favourable, in various ref- 
pects, to vegetation. Animals killed by ‘lightening, or by 
the eleArrical fpark, feem to be affetted in the very fame manner 
with thofe that are fuffocated by the impreffion of mephitic, 
or phlogiftic vapours, as our Author defigns to prove, in’ano- 
ther differtation. 


Thefe fame caufes which diffipate the electrical fluid, feem 


alfo to diffipate the phisgi/ion, and to occafion a ftate of bodily 
inquietude in perfons, who are valetudinary, by depriving them 
of too large a quantity of the phlogiffon. It is in this manner 
that a moift and humid air affects both the one and the other. 
It is alfo worthy of remark, that the moments immediately 
preceding thunder-ftorms are equally burthenfome and oppref- 
fing, becaufe they accumulate on the nerves too great a quantity 
of Philo gifton, or eleétrical fluid. 

The clerical fluid, like Phlogi/icn, melts and calcines metals. 
Our Author has been informed that the fowers of zinc, may 
be reduced to its regu/us' by means of the electrical fpark, and 
he does not lofe the hopes of ren‘ering, fulphureous, the vitriolic 
acid, however concentrated it may be. 

It has moreover been proved by experience, that phlogi/lon 
and the eleGtrical fluid, tend to promote evaporation,—that the. 
electrical {park infects the ‘air, juft as phlogifton does where it 


‘ 


abounds,—that they both depofit fixed air,—that they alfo” 


diminifh commog air, and that they form a precipitate in lime- 
water." 
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water.—-—- Our Author defigns to try the effe&t, which the 
accumulation of electrical matter will produce upon animals, 
fhut up in {mall earthen veflels, and we are to expeét his ac- 
count of that matter, in a memoir relative to the animal cecoe 
nomy. . 

/ Concerning fome affinities of Phlogifton. 

Experience fhews, that Phiogifton attracts air; it is thus, at 
leaft, that combuftion or burning, is effectuated; it efcapes 
from the body where it is fixed, to unite itfelf with the air, or 
with the phlogifticated acid of that element ; it faturates that 
acid, even when the portion of air, with which it unites, 
is confined, and. when the quantity of exhaled phlogifton is 
fufficient for that faturation. It is to be prefumed, that the air 
cannot contain much philogiffon; for in the little veffels, in 
which animals are fhut up, a {mall number of refpirations render 
the enciofed air totally noxious, i. e. faturated with phlogifton. 
Befide, if it be confidered, that water is eight hundred times 
more denfe than air, and that, when it boils, it has acquired all 
the heat of which it is fufceptible, the conclufion muft be, that 
air will boil much fooner than water, that it will confequently 
acquire much fooner all the heat of which it is fufceptible, and 
thus all the phlogz/ion that is neceflary to faturate it. It is cer- 
tain, that phlogifton changes the properties of the air in which 
it abounds ; it encreafes its denfity and weight; fo that it may 
be tranfported into an open veflel. We find that phiygi/ticated 
air is the air that efcapes from bodies in putrefaction. 

There is no clafs nor kind of falts, that do not contain 
' phligifton, and that have not affinities with it. Phlogifton has 
the greateft affinities with acids; our Author does not think 
that there is any phlogifton without an acid: all combuftible 
{pirits contain an acid falt ; this falt is alfo obfervable in all bodies 
which burn, and it is perhaps to the phlogifton, contained in 
the air, that the acid contained in that element is to be attributed. 
Of all the acids the nitrous is that which has moft affinities with 
the phlogifton ; the marine acid is, of all others, that which 
it is moft difficult to combine with it: though it be lighter and 
more volatile than the vitriolic acid, it neverthelefs, takes little 
of the phlogifton from metallic fubftances, and aéts upon oils in 
avery feeble manner. It is well known that the union of phio- 
gifton with the vitriolic acid, produces fulphur, 

Phlogifton alfo unites itfelf with alkalies: this union is mani- 
feft in putrid exhalations. Befides, volatile alkalies. produce the 
fame effects that arife from the phlogitton ;—-like it, they ren- 
der the blood more fluid, make it circulate with more facility, 
and excite perfpiration; and the odours of both, are. equally 
fuffocating to thofe, who breathe the air that is impregnated 
with them. The fixed alcalies faturate themielves with phlo- 
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gifton, when they are calcined in clofed veflels with charcoal, 
or fimilar fubftances. | 
Phiogifton alfo unites itfelf with terrene, or earthly fubftan. 
ces, which are under a dry form, and which are much attenu- 
ated, fuch as clays, to which it adheres with great force, . 
Finally, phlogi/ion is intimately combined with metals; with. 
out it, they lofe their properties ;—with it they recover them, 
Light has a palpable affinity to phlogifion. Inflammable fub. 
ftances, fuch as ether, and oils, have a refracting power, much 
greater than they ought to poflefs, confidering their denfities:; 
from whence it follows, that this augmentation in the refractin 
power of thefe fubftances, can only be occafioned by the aff 
nity of light to the phlogifton which they contain. : 
Though Jight approaches greatly in affinity or fimilarity of 
nature, to phlogiffon, it differs neverthelefs from it in various 
refpeéts. Phlogifton aéts on all the nerves; light only affedts 


the organ of fight.—Phlogifton, of itfelf, warms and burns; © 


but feveral rays of light muft be drawn together, in order to 
the production of heat.—Phlogifton pafles through both tranf- 
parent and opaque bodies; light pafles through the former, 
but is reflected or repulfed by the latter.—It feems natural 
to conclude from hence, that phlogifton and light differ with 
refpect to their mafles; fo that light may be confidered as fire 
entirely pure, and phlogifton as that fire, whofe mafs is aug- 
mented by the earthy particles and the acid which adhere to it. 
Light muft be more volatile and confequently lefs active than 
phlogifton. This, at leaft, is certain, that the acid, com- 
bined with phiogifton, diminifhes confiderably the volatility 
of the latter. 

Our phlogifton is to ordinary fire, what light is to the phlo- 
gifton. The phlogifton is always the fame, whatever be the 
combinations it undergoes in the bodies, where it refides. Or- 
dinary fire goes out without aliment ; its intenfity varies ; ifs 
effects are different ; it is produced by the expanfion or develope- 
ment of the phlogifton, occalioued by the diflolution of the 
body, which contained it. 

It may not be impoffible, that the different combination of 
phlogifton with different acids, may be one of ‘the caufesof 
the different affinities of bodies to each other. | 

Source of Phlogifton. : 

If phlogifton imprifons itielf inceflantly in the bodies of ani- 
mals, vegetables and minerals; if it fixes itfelf there, until 
thefe bodies are diflulved, how is it poffible that there is yet4 
fufficient quantity for the confervation and maintenance of the 
bodies that aftually exift, and for the perpetual reproducton of 

hofe which come forth? Our Author, in anfwer to this que 


tion, obferves, in the firft place, that there is a multitude of 
being) 
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betngs, in the three great clafles (or kingdoms) of nature, 
which deftroy each other, and thus by little and little refund 
the phiegifton, which they had fhut up during their lives as in 
a prifon, Allis volatilized ; nothing is loft; all things return 
into the general circulation, and even this is fufficient to fhew 
us, that there fubfifts an equilibrium between the phlogifton, 
which is fhut up, and that. which evaporates. It is, befide, well 
known, that animal and vegetable perfpiration, the abrafion or 
attrition of metals, the volatilization of oils, falts, and earth, 
furnifh a conliderable quantity of circulating phlogifton, and 
that this quantity ts moreover augmented by the daily action of 
the fun, and by the emanations of a multitude of volcanoes, 
which emit flimes. The ftate of vegetation, which is always 
the feme, proves evidently that the quantity of circulating 
phlogifton muft be always the fame. This proof will appear 
{till more ftriking, if due attention be given to the experiments. 
of Dr. Prieftley, which demonitrate the influence of mephitic 
exhalations, in promoting and accelerating the growth of plants. 

It may be alledged, that it there were one body to be found, 
which is incombultidle or proof againft fire, this would over- 
turn the theory of our Author. But he prevents this obje€tion 
by obierving, that even were fuch a body found, it would not 
be reafonable to conclude, that it had no phlogifton, but only, 
that phlogifion adheres the molt tenacioufly to thole bodies, 
which refift the impreffion of fire. Befide, there is no body 
which remains incombuitible, if phlogififon be added ‘to it to 
facilitate the difpe:fion of that which it already contains, 

Itis, after all, to be obferved, that the quantity of phlogifton 
contained in bodies is not confiderable ; for if fulphur, which 
appears to be fo abundanily furnifhed with it, contains in reality 
but a fmall quantity, in proportion to the mafs of vitriolic 
acid, which is united with it, it is evident that it refides ina 
much finaller quantity in other bodies, which are lefs inflam- 
mable than fulpbur. It is remarkable, that Brandt found only 
fome drams of phlogifton in a pound of fulphur. 

From hence it is natural to conclude, that phlogifton is a 
body extremely expantible and active ; this is fully evinced by 
the following experiment: put a quarter of an ounce of ful- 
phur into a crucible a little covered, and fet in a quiet place, 
and then light it by means of a thread impregnated with ful- 
phur, in fuch a manner, that the flame be about the fixth part 
of an inch in diameter ; it will then appear, that after burning, 
during an hour, the fulpbur will only have loft 17 or 18 grains 
of its weight. 

So far hath M. Senesier proceeded, in the memoir before us, 
Which is to be followed by feveral more, wherein he propofes to 

ew the influence of phlogifton.on the air, and on the various 
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properties of bodies,—the different parts it acts (if we may nfe 
that expreffion) in chriftallization, vitrification, evaporation, 
combuttion, fermentation,—its effects on organized bodies, on 
the life, fenfation, death, and reproduction of animals, more 
particularly on colours, fmells, and favours; and, finally, its 
action on vegetables and minerals, We fhall give an account, 
more or lefs circumftantial, of thefe memars as they come te 
hand,—as interefting difcqveries or views may always be ex. 
pected from the induftry, fagacity, knowledge, and genius, 
of this judicious obferver of nature. 





a 


ART. X. 
Memoire & Ccnfulter pour les anciens Druides Gaulois, contre M. Bailli, 
' &e—i.e. A Defence (in the form of French jurifprudence) of 
the Gallic Druids, againft Mr. Bailli, Member of the Royal Aca. 

demy of fciences.By the Abbé Beaupeavu. 8vo. Paris, 17776 

X7E have been informed that the learned M. de Guignes 
VY has entered the lifts with the great hiftorian of aftronomy*, 
to bring us back to our old notion, that the fciences travelled 
from fouth to north, and not from north to fouth, as M. Biailli, 
has taken great pains to make us believe, both in his bifory and 
in ‘his Jetters +, of which we have given large accounts. This 
adverfary ‘has, however, only appeared before the academy of 
fciences at Paris, and the memoir is not yet publifhed, in which 
he has endeavoured to prove, that India was the cradle of the 
fciences ‘and arts, which were repelled by the chilling breath 
of the north, as often as they attempted to penetrate into the 
dreary manfions of Tartary. 

But here comes an Abbé, who attacks bot!x the difputants ; 
M. Bailli, profefledly, for placing the cradle in Tartary, and 
M. de Guignes, virtually, for placing it in India; and as he 
is a {trong lufty fellow, (we mean in literature and genius) he 
takes the cradle under his arm as if it were a band-box, and 
fets it down, like Bailli, in the north, amd in 50 degrees of 
latitude, (like him alfo) but in a region very remote from Afia, 
even among’ the druids of Gaul.—This new hypothefis muf 
make Monf. Baiili ftart, as it has really more plaufible founda- 
tions than dis notion ; and it is here drefled up by the ingenious 
abbé BaupgEau, with all the feducing forms and ornaments 
of a law-pleading, in favour of the injured druids, and theit 
country. a 

M. Bailli had afferted, that the country of thefe druids, 
Gaul), was a defart, perhaps uninhabited, and entirely unknowt 
when the fir obfervations were made in aftronomy, by 2 
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* See M. Rev. Appendix to vol. v. ; 

+ For our account of the Letters on the Origin of the Sciences in Apts 
fee App. to Rey. vol, lvi. 
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ancient people, long fince extinguifhed. As thefe obfervations, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, of the rifing and fetting of the ftars 
were made under a climate of 16 hours, i. e. under the parallel 
of 49 degrees, he concludes that the north of Europe being then 
in the deepeft darknefs of barbarifm, and having no aftronomer 
under that climate, the obfervations muft have been made in 
the northern parts of Afia, by a learned and curious people, 
with a defign to meafure the earth’s circuit. 

Now the abbe Beaudeau fhews, that the obfervations mer- 
tioned by Ptolemy, might have been made by the Gallic Druids, 
who lived under a climate of 16 hours, towardf the 49th and 
goth degrees of latitude, and who were as learned, and as well 
known as the Magi of Perfia, the Brachmans of India, or the 
Priefts of Egypt. He brings the teftimonies of Diogenes Laer- 
tius, Ariftotle, Pliny, Clemens Alexandrinus, and many other 
ancient writers, to prove the refemblance between the Celtic 
Druids and the ancient Magi, in their drefs, their ceremonies, 
their objects of worfhip, fymbols, functions and authority. All 
the characters of antiquity that M. Bailli fuppofes (for his 
proofs are fcanty) in his ancient People, our abbe finds en- 
tirely applicable to his ancient brethren the Gallic Druids.x—~ 
Thefe druids believed the immortality of the foul, applied them- 
felves to the ftudy of nature, in the branches of phylic, chymiftry 
and botanyx—They belicved the general deiuge, and a future 
conflagration; and were {killed in the fcience of divination. 
Now in all thefe circumftances they refemble exacty the 
Perfian magi. Pliny gave the name of magi to the Gallic druids, 
and obferves moreover, that the word magus is celtic. 

Our abbe proves, in the 2d place, that the ancient Gallic 
druids were aftronomers, and that they carried on refearches, 
and made difcoveries, relative to the fize of the earth, Pliny 
affirms, that they had a cycle of thirty years, and, according to 
the reafoning of M. Bailli himfelf, the invention of a cycle is 
4 proof of the antiquity and advanced ftate of aftronomical 
{cience. Julius Cafar fays, that the druids were acquainted 
with the power of the immortal gods, with the fars and their 
motions, and with the fize of the earth. Thefe authorities, to~ 
gether with the teftimony of M. Bailli himfelf, who places the 
people, whofe annihilation he laments, ‘in the 4gth and soth 
degrees of latitude, (and the pofition of the druids under this 
climate), feem evidently to decide the controverfy in favour 
of our Author. ' 

Yet this is not all that he alledges, ta annihilate the airy 
hypothefis of M. Bailli: he obferves farther, that the ancient 
traditions ani monuments of Europe and Afia, reprefent the 
fauntry of the druids, as a fource of f{ciences and arts, He 
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goes back to the ancient emigrations of the Gauls, who under. 


the names of Cimbres or Cimmerians, ravaged Afia, and made war 
upon the Romans, and whofe primitive feats were Celtic Gaul 
and the Britifh Ifles. ‘ Now,’ fays our Author, * the Gallic 
chiefs never made war, without being accompanied by their 
druids or fages, and thus we have it afcertained by the faith 
of hiftory, “that our Gallic fages, were carried, at different 
periods, into the Afiatic regions, while we have no proofs 
or veftiges, which indicate the artival of Perfian or Allyrian 
philofophers among the Gauls.’ 

The learned and ingenious abbe does not even ftop here; 
he undertakes to prove, that the Afiatic Parygians derived their 
origin and fettiement from the Gauls of Illyria, long before the 
building of Troy, and in the mett remote periods of antiquity, 
The proofs which he brings to fup port this fingular aflertion, 
are drawn from the myfteries of the bona dea and the Gallic name 
of the priefts, that perfornred them,—from the hittory of the Ate 
Jantides, in Diodorus Siculus, who tells us that Atlas made aftro- 
nomical obfervations and invented the hye ere on the Pyrenean 
mountains,—and from Herodoius, who affirms exprelsly, that 
the Afiatic Scythians were not an ancient nation, and that 
they were the moft uncivilized and ignorant people upon 
earth. 

From ail thefe confiderations, our Author, who is himfelf a 
druid, pleads with great force of evidence the caufe of his order; 
and in our opinion he ought to gain his fuit againft M’. Bailli, 
with cofts. He therefore. demands jufily that tne fi id M. Baill 
fhould write a third book, to make the Gauls, Celto. Scythians, 
Hyperboreans, Illyrians, and their druids, reparation of tonour; 
and that if he cannot be brought to acknowledge them as the 
founders of fcience, even in Afiatic Phrygia, Affyria, and Perfia, 
he fhould be obliged at leaft, to confider them, as moft ancient, 
Jearned and renowned philefephers and aftronomers. 


Art. XI. 

La Richefe de la Hollande, Ouvrage dans lequel on expofe Origine dy 
Commerce et de la Puifflance des Hollandvis, Fc.—The Riches of 
Holland ; a Work in which are exhibited, the Origin of the Com- 
merce and Power of the Dutch—the fucceflive Improvement and 
Increafe of their ‘Trade and Navigation—the Caufes which con- 





tributed to the Advancement of thefe—ihe Circumftances which’ 


have a Tendency to ruin —o9 the Means that are adapted 


to retrieve them. 4to. 2 vols, 1778. London,—as the Titles’ 


page tells us, though we don’t believe it. 


HIS political and hiftorical account of the Dutch com- 
ig though it might have been drawn up with a more 


wafterly hand, is, neverthelefs, very far from being either a 
: “fuperficial 
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fuperficial or unimportant work. The Author has drawn from . 


ood fources; he feems to have ftudied his fubje& with attention 
and induftry ; and, as far as we can judge, the folidity of his 
materials will compenfate for the lumpifhnefs of his ftyle and 
the mediocrity of his compofition. 


If we carry our views of the Dutch nation no higher than | 


the revolution, which delivered the United Provinces from the 


Spanifh yoke, it exhibits a phenomenon (fays our Author) that . 


is unaccountable and unparalleled in the annals of hiftory. It 
is inconceivable, that a people, inhabiting a marfhy plain, 
which forms a point, fcarcely difcernible in the map of Europe, 
fhould rife in arms againft their fovereign, who was, at that 
time, the moft ambitious, abfolute, and powerful monarch in 
the known world ; fhould reject his dominion, defeat his armies, 
and take from him his cities ;——it is ftill more inconceivable, 
that this people, ifluing forth from their marfhes, fhould crofs 
the feas of Europe, Africa, and the two Indies, in purfuit of 
the naval forces of Philip II., fhould join, combat, and con- 
quer his fleets, feize upon fettlements that belonged to him, in 
the four parts of the globe, and, after a war of eighty years, are 
rive at a degree of power that enabled them to protect the fuc- 
ceflors of that fame monarch.—This phenomenon cannot be 
explained by thofe who date from that famous revolution the 
induftry, aclivity, navigation, and commerce of the Dutch; 
it fuppofes, fays our author, that before that period the induftry 
of this people had already become a national character, that 
their commerce had made a certain progrefs, and that they had 
amarine almoft formed, or they could never have entertained 
the moft diftant notion of the bold enterprifes, which they un- 
dertook with fuch refolution, and executed with fuch vigour. 
It is therefore only by confidering the point from whence this 
people fet out, by examining the ftate of their commerce and 
navigation before this famous period, that we can inveftigate 
the fource from whence they drew the means and materials of 
their power at home and their credit abroad, and account for 
the influence, which they had, for a long time, on all the revo- 
lutions and important events that happened in Europe. This 
inveftigation is one of the firft objets our author propofes in the 
work before us; and though he is miftaken, when he fays, that 
the commerce of the Dutch is generally dated by hiftorians from 
the period of their oppofition to the tyranny of Spain, yet it is 
till a meritorious undertaking to fet this fubject in its full light, 
and to fhew the commencement and progreffive motion of com- 
merce and navigation among this people. 

In cur author’s refearches concerning the origin, progrefs, 
and decline of commerce among the Dutch, the means of re- 
floring the trade they have loft, of preferving or bettering what 
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they have yet remaining, and acquiring new branches of coms 
merce, he enters into an ample illuftration of the plan prefented 
by the late prince of Orange, (father to the prefent Stadtholder) 
tothe States General, in the year 1751, for reftoring the com- 
merce of the republic. This plan, which was alfo prefented to 
the Provincial States of Holland, as being the branch of the 
union, moft interefted in commercial affairs, contains a detail 
of the natural, moral, political, and accidental caufes, that con- 
curred in the eftablifhment and advancement of the Dutch com- 
merce, and which, in procefs of time, introduced alterations 
either in its favour or to its prejudice. Our author, however, 
goes higher in the inveftigation of thefe caufes than the judicious 
and intelligent perfon or perfons, who compofed the plan above- 
mentioned, | 

The two volumes of this work contain nine chapters, of 
whofe contents the reader may form an idea by the following 


fummary. 
: Vou. I. 


Cuap. I.— Navigation of the Dutch, from the earlieft times 
til) the revolution, which rendered them an independent ftate, 
—Cuap. Il. Commerce of the Dutch, from the earlieft time, 
té the revolution, including their fifhery, foreign trade, and ma- 
nufactures.—Cuap. III. Navigation and commerce of the 
Dutch, from the revolution to the peace of Weftphalia, includ- 
ing the eftablifhment of the Eaft and Weft India companies, 
—the commerce of the Levant,—the fifhery and trade to the 
North,—manufa@tures,x—commerce with England, France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Germany,—commerce of freight, 
erection of the admiralties,—regulations of infurance,—origin 
and progrefs of the bank of Amfterdam,—treaties, —progrefs of 
the marine, &c. Cuap. IV. Naval force of the republic 
after the peace of Munfter Cuap. V. State of the republic, 
relative to trade and navigation, from the peace of Weftphalia 
to the prefent time,—including the India trade,—the herring 
or (as it is commonly called) the great fifhery,—the whale 
fifhery,—the fociety of Surinam,—the colony of Berbice,—the 
colony of Effequebo and Demerary,—the prefent ftate of the 
Dutch trade in Europe—ftock-jobbing,—the caufes which gave 
rife to the navigation and commerce of the Dutch, and which 
have contributed to make them flourifh. Crap. VI, Caufes 
of the increafe of the commerce and the flourifhing ftate of the 
navigation of the Dutch, after the revolution, which rendéred 
them independent ; among which the political conftitution of 
the United Provinces is particularly confidered. 

: Vou. II. 

Cuap. VII. Contains an inquiry into the caufes that hav¢ 
contributed to the decline of commerce in the United Pro- 

vinces ;— 
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vinces 3~-~and here our Author treats of the competition of fo- 
reign nations,—ef taxes, and their influence on commerce,—of 
the alteration made in the conftitution of the republic in 1650, 
by the fuppreffion of the Stadtholderfhip,—of wars,—of the 
military eftablifhment relative to the Dutch fettlements in the 
Indies,—of the bad moral effects of an exceflive taxation,—of 
the competition of the Englifh,—of the abufe of public credit, 
—of the corrupt adminiftration of the trading companies, and 
other great commercial focieties,—of the fums advanced to the 
colonifts,—of luxury, morals, eommerce, of intereft on loans, 
bankruptcies, &c. Cuap. VIII. Contains an account of 
the means by which the Dutch may recover, from its prefent 
decline, their commerce and navigation, and refume their 
fuperiority as a trading nation.—Here our author treats of the 
political ftate of Holland, relative to its commerce and naviga~ 
tion,—of tne diminution of taxes,—of the finances,—of the 
immunities and particular privileges that may be conferred, with 
refpect to taxes,—of the inequality between the towns of Hol- 
land relative to the advantages of commerce,—of the erecting 
manufactures in the country,—of monopolies, and the pre- 
ference that ought to be given to national manufactures,— 
of the advantages that may be derived from colonies,—of the 
neceflity of correéting commercial abufes, and of the various 
means, of a more particular kind, that might be employed to 
encourage navigation, trade, and manufactures. 

Such are the contents of this work, whofe Author difcovers, 
amidft his commercial details, an uncommon portion both of 


political and hiftorical knowledge, M. ut 


Elemens de Mineralogie Docimaftique, Sc. Elements of Mineralogy, 
and the Art of Affaying Mineral Subitances. By M. Sage, 
2 Vol. 8vo. 2d. Edition. Paris. 1777. 


THis performance, which was originally publifhed in the 

year 1772, and then confifted of only one fmall volume 
in 8vo, is fo confiderably improved and enlarged in the prefent 
edition of it, as to deferve on that account, as well as for other 
reafons, a particular notice. It is evidently the work of a phi- 
Jofopher, and a man of genius; who is not only well ace 
quainted with the external forms, and other more obvious 
marks and appearances, which diftinguifh the numerous fubjects 
of the mineral kingdom from each other; but who has like- 
wife minutely inveltigated that more {cientific and interefting 
branch of mineralogy, which relates to their intimate nature, 
Or component principles, as difcovered by chymiftry :—* the 
fole and true key,’ as M. Sage juftly obferves, ‘ to phyfical 
knowledge.’ 
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When we give the Author, however, the praife which is 
due to him on thefe accounts, or as a mineralogift and pracical. 
chymift; we cannot pafs over without notice his defects— 
we may venture to fay his errors,—as a theori/t; as they greatly 
affect the merits-of a work, which is very eftimable on other. 
accounts. 

In his preface, fpeaking of the firft edition of this perfor-. 
mance, he obferves that the concife manner in which he had 
there treated many fubjects, and had announced certain pro- 
pofitions (the truth of which, was not likely to be compre- 
hended, except by thofe who ~underftoed the whole of his 
theory), had given his work an air of paradox, which had ine 
prejudiced many of his readers againft the doctrines contained 
in tt. He therefore thought proper to repeat all his former ex- 
periments, and make feveral new ones; by fome of which he 
has been Jed to correct the miftakes he had before committed ; 
while others ferved only to confirm the truth of the greater 
part of his difcoveries. Some of thefe proper and indeed xe- 
seffary corrections we have obferved, on comparing the firtt 
edition of this work with the prefent; but we were forry to 
obferve at the fame time many difputable, if not erroneous 
doctrines, greatly amplified and extended in this edition, the 
very germs of which, fcarce fhewed themfelves in the former ; 
and which evidently owe their luxuriant growth to that fruit- 
ful fouree of error, an attachment to a favourite hypothefis. 
In fact, the fober and unprepoflefled chymift will find, that the 
prefent work {till carries an air of paradex ia many parts of it; 
. and contains many fingular and theoretical notions, which feem 
to have no other foundation than what they derive from the 
fancy or ingenuity of the writer. Some of the various inftances 
which juftity this remark, will occur in the courfe of this ar- 
ticle; though in many cafes we fhill not particularly notice 
them, otherwife than by marking them with Jta‘ics. 

The work is divided into three parts. In the firft, the 
Author treats of the mineral acids; of alcalis ; of the various 
neutral falts formed by their combination; and of dbitumens. In 
the fecond part, M, Sage pafles to the confideration of earths, 
or, as he choofes to call them, * another clafs of Saxrts;’ 
which, though they do not affect the organ of talte, and are 
generally infoluble in water, are neverthelefs ¢ true /uline com- 

unds.’—Such, according to him, are all the earths and /lones 
of which our globe is compofed; * all of which refult from 
the combination of one or more of the acids with a certain 
bafe: ‘ they are all fufceptible of cryftallifation ; and fome are 
even foluble in water, as gyp/um, &c. The third part, which 
eccupies the whole of the fecond volume, is appropriated to 
that part of mineralogy, which relates to the metals and femi- 

4 metals ; 
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| metals; and to the doctma/fic art, or the art of aflaying metallic 
fubitances. 

The Author, as we have already obferved, begins with the 
acids; and it is the moft ftriking, and perhaps the moft difpu- 
table part of his theory, that ¢ the PHospHoric Acip és the 
primitive, univerfal, elementary acid, of which all the others are 
only madificatims. From different parts of the work, we collect 
the following prepofitions relating to it; fome of which are 
fufficiently tingular. , 
tt forms the bafis of light ;—it hrewife conflitutes fire: Fire, 
according to the Author, conjiffs of the PHospHoRic ACID com- 
bined with phlogifton, through the concourse of AiR: © this 
fame acid is likewife one of the integrant and ejfential parts of 
AIR:’ ‘and the Air itlelf is nothing more than the refult of 
the combination of the PHospHoRic AcipD, phlogifton, and 
water ;” as M, Sage undertakes to demonffrate at the end of the 
fecond volume * by decifive experiments;’ from which how- 
ever no:hing more can be inferred, than that the heated vapour 
of water is elaftic, and may fer/onate air on cettain occafions, or 
while it continues in an elaitic itate. | 

‘The fpecific gravity of phofphoric acid, in its concentrated 
flate, exceeds that of oil of vitriol.”-——* Ai inflamable bodies 
which, while they are burning, do not furnith fulphureous ac d, 
have the pho/phoric acid for their bafis :’ It enters as an in- 
tegrant and component part into the compofiion of calcareous 
earth, the fparry fluor, or Derbyfhire fpar, bafaltes, aicalis, 
&e.’ ¢Itis the only acid which: poficiles the property of 
; decompofing glafs :’ but, ¢ when it circultes in organifed’ 
[i. e. animal or vegetable] * bodies, it receives from thence dif- 
ferent modifications, according to the nature of the bodies 
which contain it. In animals, it becomes animal acd; and 
in plants, “vegetable acid: and the latter, modified by the 
vinous fermentation, produces the vinous acid, the ethereal 
acid,’ [we know not precifely what the Author means by this 
term], * acid of tartar, andeventhe acid of vinegar, after hav- 
ing been modified afrefh by what is called the acetous fermen- 
tation,’ In fhort, the phofjhoric acid here aflumes univerfal 
dominion; the marks of which are to be more or lefs perceived, 
in all the three divifions of the Author’s mineralogical] fyf{tem.. 

Thus, the earth, or calx, of a metal,’ fays M. Sage, ¢ is 
nothing more than the metal itfelf overcharged with the PHospHo- 
Ric ACID +.’——-Again, ° fixed alcaline falts are compofed of 

PHOSPHORIC 




















+ ‘When a metallicearth is roafted,’ fays the Author, ‘ the acid 
of fre penctrates the metal, and converts itinto aca/x.? This acid 
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Puospnoric Acip and abforbent earth? and guicklime ig 
faid to be a compound of caleareous earth combined with Puos. 
PHORIC ACID ;’ © and calcareous earth itfelf’ is pronounced 
to be ‘ a compound confifling of PHosPpHORIC ACID, and an exe 
eefs of abforbent arth.’ Further, ‘ fedative falt,’ fays 
the Author, ‘ is a neutral /a/t compofed of PHosPHoric Acip, 
‘and fixed alcali:’ ‘ the diamond’ too is {aid, totidem verbis, 
to be © neutral falt compofed of PHospHoRic ACID, and fixed 
alcali:’ and the da/altes likewife is f{uppofed by the Author 
© to be compofed of PHospHoRic Acip, and fixed alcali.’—~ 
Paffing over the majority of this ftring of paradoxes, and ad- 
verting only to the three laft mentioned inftances ;—we cannot 
help obferving, that furely nothing lefs than the moft perfe& 
conviction of the truth and fitne/s of a theory, in every other 
inftance, could induce any one thus to aflociate together a trio 
of fubftances, fo very effentially differing from each other, in 
their fenfible, and even chemical, qualities, as ba/altes, fedative 
it, and diamonds; and to reprefent them as conlifting precifely 
of the very fame principles. But great is the power of /y/fem, 

even over minds the moft intelligent and beft informed ! 

In treating of quicklime, the Author exemplifies his doétrine, 
by telling us, that, when an alcaline falt is added to that fub- 
ftance diffolved in water (that is, to lime water), the alcali robs 
the quicklime of its pho/phoric acid, with which it combines; and 
that it now lofes its property of effervefcing with acids, becaufe 
it is become a neutral fait, compounded of alcali and phofphorie 
acid. This account of the cau/fic alcali, as well as many other 
of the Author’s hypothetical reveries, have a near relation to 
Meyer’s exploded doctrine of the acidum pingue ; a pretty full ex- 
pofition of which our Readers will find in our 55th volume, Sep- 
tember, 1776, page 211.%c. It is ftrange thac M. Sage can 
wilfully fhut his eyes to the light thrown upon this fubjec&t by 
Black, Macbride, Prieftley, and his countryman M. Lavoifier; — 
without advancing either facts or arguments, of the leaft weight, 
in oppofition to their decifive experiments, The following 
aflertion of his, relative to the prefent fubje@, requires no other 
notice, than that it is contradicted by conftant experience. 

He affirms that, when a precipitate is made in lime-water, on 
the addition of a fixed alcali, the lime does not return to its 
former ftate of calcareous earth, or lime-ftone; but is changed 























of fire is {ynonymous to the pho/phoric acid. Does M. Sage then 
mean that the pho/phoric acid penetrates through a glafs matrais placed 
on the fire, and in which tin or mercury for inftance is calcined ?>— 
Or when the calcination is performed by means of the fun’s rays, 
are we to fuppofe that the folar light carries thig hypothetical acid 
along with it, through the fides of the glafs, : 
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into an a@bforbent earth; and that accordingly it will not become 
uicklime on being calcined afrefh !|——. 

With refpec& to M. Sage’s hypothetical + acid, we fhall only 
add, that according to him, even Dr. Prieftley’s dephlogifticated 
gir is nothing more than the pbo/phoric acid, expelled by dif- 
tillation from metallic calces. As to the real phofphoric acid, 
or that which is well known to the chymifts as a conftituent 
principle in the pho/phorus of urine, the Author treating of its 
properties in a difengaged or uncombined ftate, under the title 
of the volatile {moaking phofphoric acid, explains fome of the phee 
nomena produced by it, in the following fingular manner : 

The vapours of this acid, fays M. Sage, inftantly decompofe 
the air. This is obferved on burning fome pho/phorus under the 
receiver of an air pump,—‘ a vacuum is formed ; [the Author 
can only mean that the air contained in the receiver is dimi- 
nifbed|, ‘and in order to remove the receiver, it is neceflary 
to let in air by turning the cock. This fact is eafily explained, 
if it be admitted that air is @ compound of water, acid, and phloe 
giflon : in this cafe, the volatile fmoaking phofphoric acid, 
overcharges the acid of the air with inflammable matter: the 
air is reduced to the flate of water, and the fides of the receiver 
are moiftened by it.’ 

With refpec& to fixed gir, the Author in fome other late pro- 
dudtions as well as the prefent, maintains an opinion peculiar 
to himfelf. It has been proved by decifive experiments *, that 
this elaftic fluid is the (permanent) vapour of an acid fpirit 5 
by which alcaline falts are not only cryftalifed, but may be ae 
completely neutralized as by any other of the acids. M. Sage 
every where gives this fluid, the title of marine volatile acid; at 
Jeaft he affirms, that the fluid which he diftinguifhes by that 
title, is abfolutely fimilar to the fubftance ‘ which has been im- 
* properly denominated fixed air,’ Though the Author fails 
greatly in his proofs, yet as his hypothefis has been lately much 
difcufled abroad, we fhall here give a part of what he offers on 
this fubject. 

The marine volatile actd, he affirms, is to the common marine 
acid, what the volatile fulphureous acid is to the vitriolic: that 

t We have a right to give it this title, as M. Sage has no where 
fhewa, that 4is phofphoric acid—one of the fuppofed component 
principles of alcaline falts, diamonds, glafs, &c.—poffeffes the fen- 
fible or peculiar qualities that diftinguifh the ¢rue phofphoric acid : 
much lefs has he fhewn that a true pho/phorus (of Orine), or any com- 
pound refembling it, can be produced by a combination of it with 
inflammable matter, 

* In the appendix to Dr, Prisfley’s fecond volume of Odfrvation 
on Jir, page 337, &&. 
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is, it is altered, or modified, as is the latter, by the addition of 
phlogiftic or inflammable matter. 

It is produced by M. Sage, by mixing common marine acid 
(not the {moaking {pirit) idk oil of olives, and adding to the 
mixture a large quantity (* fixteen parts’) of fand, in order to 
increafe the “quantity of furface. On rubbing the mixture, 
copious white vapours are inftantly difengaged, which are 
almoft incoercible ; and which cannot be condenfcd and col- 
lected, untlefs fome o/eum tartart per deliguium be put into the res 
_eiver, the infide furface of which, muft likewife be wetted 
with it. On diftillation, cryftals are perceived, which are 
of a cubic form; which do not efflorefce in the air; and which 
produce a precipitate of a yellow citron colour, on their being 
added to a folution of filver. 

Further, if this falt be put into a tubulated retort, to which 
a receiver, containing lime-water, is adapted; and pure vitriolic 
acid be poured into the retort; the acid vapour which arifes is 
found to decompofe the lime water, in the fame manner as 
happens when it is expofed to fixed air. A fimilar acid, the 
Author fays, is found in the luminous matter of phofphorus; 
—* in eleciricity ;>—on diftilling powdered charcoal, &.—F rom 
thefe flender premifes M. Sage at once infers, that fixed air 
is nothing more than the marine acid rendered volatile, by the 
addition of an unctuous or phlogiftic fubftance; which, in this 
procefs, we are to fuppofe, it acquires from the oil. 

The Author’s ideas concerning metals and metallic fub- 
ftances are, that ‘ they are effentially compofed of an earth 
which is peculiar to them, and of an acid combined with phlo- 
gifton.” in the firft edition of this treatife, M. Sage omitted 
the acid as a component principle of metals; nor do we find its 
exiftence, in that character, proved, or even attempted to be 
proved, in any part of this work. ‘The opinion feems to have 
no other foundation than the appearances which, he obferves, 
are exhibited by two of them—zine and iron; which, when 
they are diflolved by means of the vitriolic or marine acids, 


furnifh an inflammable vapour (inflammable air), which M. 


Sage confiders as a compound of acid and phlogifton. 


It is not perhaps difficult to trace the train of ideas by which ™ 


the Author was led to this conclufion.—Su/phur is a compound 
of acid and phlogifton. Phofphorus of urine is likewife a come 
pound of phlogittic matter combined with an acid. The in- 
flammable air or vapour produced from the metallic fubftances 
iron and zinc refembles, in inflammability, thefe two fubftances. 
Ergo, the infammable vapours from iron and zinc (and con- 
fequentlyfrom metals) is a /ulphur or phofphorus; or is compofed 
of acid and phlogifton. 

But 
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But inthe firft place, the Author fhould refle& on the many 
other metallic fubftanceS from which no inflammable air has 
ever been produced, —And, in the next place, cranting that 
inflammable air were producible f from all of them; it remains to 
be proved that inflammable air, or vapour, is a phofborus, of 
contains any acid. Dr.- Prieftley has repeatedly added ascaline 
air to it, without ever being able to obfer rve, toat the fuppofed 
acid in the inflammable air was attracted by the aicali; or that 
the inflammable air was in any manner affected by it. We 
fhall obferve, neverthelefs, that the contrary has been aflerted 
by a late writer; on whofe accuracy, however, we cannot fo 
fecurely depend. , 

Having dwelt fuficiently long on the Author’s theoretical 
notions, ° which however we could not pafs over without 
notice, we fhall proceed to contfider the work in a more fa- 
vourable point of view, asa praétical treatife; and to extract 
from it fome of the new and evigegey.. particulars contained 
in it, which may be acceptable to our philofophical readers = 
confining ourlelves to the fecond volume, or that part which 
relates to the aflaying of metallic fubftances, and which ap- 

ears to us to be the moft valuable part of the performance. 
Sulphur, and arfenic, have hitherto generally been confidered as 
the fole {ubftances by which metals are mineralifed ; but to thefe 
the Author adds three others, which are the marine acid, vola- 
tile alcali, and the uné?uous or phlogiffic matter produced by the 
volatile alcali decompofed. M. Sage firft publithed this difco~ 
very in 17653 and as his fyftem on this head has been much 
contefted, and even the muneralifateur, or minerai ifing p inciple, 
has been, he fays, treated by fome as a mere ens rationis, and 
the phrafe itfelf as void of meaning; he defines it to be * a 
certain faline, arfenical, fulphureous, or other fubftance, which 
being combined by nature with any metaliic body whatever, 
deprives it more or lefs of its metailic properties, and contti- 
tutes thofe particular compounds known under the appellation of 
ores. 

The agents by which metals are reduced to the ftate of a 
calx are, according to the Author, fix ; wz. frre, electrictty, air, 
alcalts, tin, and mercury.—By means of the difcharge from an 
ele@rical battery, M. Sage calcines gold, for inftance, by placing 
in a prefs a leaf of it confined between two cards. After the 
difcharge, the calx of the gold tinges the cards of a violet co- 
Jour ; and they retain, for a long time, the fmell of a foul gun- 
barrel, or liver of fulphur. ‘We do not adopt, if indeed we clearly 
underftand, his explanation of the phenomenon; which is, that 
© a volatile pho/phorte liver of fulphur is farmed, in this experi- 
ment, which penetrates the meta!; that the acr/ proceeding 
from the electric fire decompofes this liver of fulphur; while a 
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part of the fame acid combines with the metal, and converts it 
into a calx.’ | 

Mercury alfo partially calcines metals, or deprives them of a 
part of their phlogifton, on their being amalgamated and tri- 
turated with it. Even here the Author employs his pho/phoric acid 
to account for the effect, and fuppofes that this acid is furnithed 
by the mercury: but a very different agent, we imagine, igs 
concerned init. It appears, from the Author’s experiments with 
the different metals, that their amalgams affect a regular cryftalline 
form, in the fame manner as falt ; and he confiders this circum- 
ftance as affording a prefumption that mercury probably con« 
tains a great quantity of the aforefaid acid. 

A curious account is given by the Author of a late experi- 
ment made by Profeflor Pallas, on the congelation of mercury, 
Four ounces being expofed, in a cup, to the air, in a north 
afpect, the furface and edges of the fluid were frozen in about 
three quarters of an hour; while the interior part of the mer- 
cury remained fluid. An hour afterwards, the whole was con- 
verted into a mafs refembling tin; and which was foft, pliable, 
and capable of being beat into plates, with a hammer, onan > 
anvil, that had been expofed to the fame degree of cold with 
itfelf. The fmatl degree of heat, however, excited by beating 
it, forced out fome globules of the mercury; and laftly, though 
the mafs might eafily be broken, the divided parts united toge- 
ther immediately on coming into contact. 

In his account of this metallic fubftance, the Author relates 
fome late experiments of M, Bayen, and which he has repeated 
with fuccefs, from whence it appears, that mercury is capable 
as well as gold, of furnifhing a fulminating powder. For this 
purpofe nothing more is requifite than to precipitate it from one 
of its folutions (that of mercury /ublimate, for inftance,) by means 
of lime-water, or a folution of fixed or volatile alcali; and then 
to mix half a drachm of this precipitate with fix grains of 
flowers of fulphur. ‘This compound, we are told, will fulmi- 
nate on being heated in a {poon or ladle. The mercurial pre- 
cipitate made with lime-water is faid to be the moft active. 

Treating of bi/muth, and of its property of increafing the 
fufibility of metals, the Author gives, in a table, the refults of 
fome experiments, apparently made with a view to difcover a 
metallic compound fufible in a fmall degree of heat. Sir Ifaac 
Newton had difcovered that a mixture compofed. of five parts 
of bifmuth, three of tin, and two of lead, melted together, con- 
ftituted a mafs that would melt in a degree of heat not many 
degrees fuperior to that of boiling water. From M. Sages 
experiments it appears, that a mixture confifting of two parts 
of bifmuth, one of lead, and one of tin, will melt at 81 dee 


grees of a mercurial thermometer graduated according to Reau- 
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mur’s fcale ; and in which the boiling point was fixed at 85 de- 
grees. According to our eftimate, this metallic compound will 
melt in a heat about eight or ten degrees lower than the boiling 
point in Fahrenheit’s fcale. A piece of this ma{s dropped into 
boiling water melts immediately ; efpecially if it be formed into 
a thin plate. 
_. Of all metallic fubftances whatever, iron, the Author ob- 
ferves, acquires the greatcft addition of abfolute weight by 
calcination. Filings of fteel, reduced to a calx which was no 
longer attracted by the magnet, by means of the heat of a re- 
verberating furnace continued fixty hours, acquired an increafe 
of weight in the proportion of forty-two pounds in the hundred 
weight. This calx was of a reddifh brown, and is the crocus 
martis aftringens of the fhops. The ruff, or calx, of iron pro- 
duced by the action of the air on this metal, is brownifh or 
yellow ; hut on calcining it in the fire, it aflumes a beautiful 
red colour. This laft is the crocus martis aperiens. 

Treating of the martial pyrites, in which iron is mineralized, 
with a large quantity of fulphur and zinc, M. Sage indicates 
the following fimple method of difcovering whether this ore 
contains any gold. Nothing more is requifite than to pour 
eight parts of a ftrong nitrous acid on one part of the pyrites 
“reduced to a fubtle powder. Part of the fulphur is decompofed, 
and the.remainder falls to the bottom of the veffel. If the 
pyrites contains gold, it will be found mixed with the precipi- 
tated fulphur, under the form of golden fpangles; and may be 
eafily feparated from the fulphur by ablution with water. By 
this fimple procefs the Author affirms that half as much more 
gold may be got from a pyrites of this kind, than can be 
procured in the common way of reduction with lead. 

As the mineral called manganefe is a very fingular fubftance, 
the nature-and compofition of which feems yet to be very little 
known, even by the beft chymifts; we fhall collect fome par- 
ticulars concerning it from the prefent Author ; efpecially as 
we have been informed that fome curious obfervations have 
been lately made relating to this mineral, which will probably 
be prefented to the public. 

Its {pecific gravity, which, even in the light fpecimens, is. 
equal, as Cronfted obferves*, to that of an iron ore of the fame 
texture, fhews that ic contains fome metallic earth. It has 
indeed ufually been confidered as an ore of iron. It follows, 
however, from M., Sage’s experiments, ‘ that it is compofed of 
zinc and cobalt mineralized by the marine acid; and he obferves 
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that the lead, copper; or iron, which are fometimes folind Inv it, 
are accidental additions. 

Simply diftilled in a retort, it furaifhes a velatile grisiné acid, 
On being :diftilled with concentrated vitriolic, acid, a {mall 
quantity of marine acid came over, diftinguifhable. by its pecus 
liar fmell. Digefting it with diluted vitriolic acid, during the 
fpace of twenty-four hours, the acid aflumes a very fine violet- 
colour, which it preferves as long as it remains on the manga. 


- nefe: but on putting the liquor into a bottle clofely  ftopped, 


the colour difappears in two or three days. We are not told 
whether it re-appears on giving it a communication with the 
open air. This colour difappears likewife immediately, on 
heating the liquor ; at the fame time white vapours arife which 
have the odour of the marine acid. Suffering it to evaporate; 
white, tranfparent, and deliqnefcent cryftals are produced. On 
diffolving thefe in diftilled water, and adding to them oi/ of tar- 
tar, a whitith precipitate is formed, which contains cobalt, and 
gives a fine blue colour to white elafs. 

On diftilling one part of manganefe, with two parts of oil of 
vitriol, in a luted glafs retort, in a reverberatory furnace; ma- 


_yine acid, and volatile fulpbureous acid, came over, ‘The mats 


ter remaining in the retort is almoft wholly foluble in diftilled 
water. The folution, after a flow .evaporation, furnifhes fine 
tran{parent cryftals of white vitriol, or vitriol of zinc: for on 
decompofing it with a fixed alcali, and treating the precipitated 
calx with charcoal, a true zinc is produced. 

The ufe of manganefe in the manufadtory of glafs is well 
known; and particularly its quality not only of giving a red or 
purplith colour to glafs, but of likewife deftraying the bluith or 
green tinge which glafs may have received, and of rendering it 
colourlefs. The Author accounts very naturally and plaufibly 
for this laft finguiar eife&t, by obferving that the depuration of 
the glafs is probably produced by the calx of the zinc cone 
tained in the manganefe. This calx, he fuppofes, lays hold of 
the phlogifton to which the glais owed its green colour... The 
zinc is thereby reduced, and diffipated in. the atmofphere; 
‘ while the fmall portion of cobalt contained in the manganefe 
gives the glafs a flight bluifh tinge, which contributes ‘to its 
tran{parency.’ 

We fhall terminate our extras from this performance by 
giving an account of a very interefting experiment: on that fine 
gular metal (as we may. now venture tp call ity or diabolug 
metallorum, as it has formerly been called), plating. . - 

It is'well known that this fibftance has hitherto refifted the 
thoft vehement fires without fhewing the leaft appeara 
fufion, o or indeed any approach eer it, except a flight and fu- 
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rficial cohefion of its grains; and that even when expofed to 


thé violent heat in the focus of a large ‘concave /peculum, thofe 


parts only which were in the very center of the focus ander- 
went a real fufion. M. De I’Ifle, however, asthe Author in- 
forms us, has difcovered the following method by which this 
fubftance may be eafily melted. | 

The platina being firft diffolved in agua regia, there is added 
to it * a folution of fal ‘ammontac made in cold diftilled water. 


A reddifh precipitate falls down, confifting of platina and fal 
‘“ammoniac: this precipitate is folutle in water; and the fgli- 


tion being evaporated, fmall cryftals are- produced, of ‘eight 
fides, very regular, red, and tranfparent as rubies.’-—* The 
precipitate being}@xpofed to a viclent fire, melts, and pro- 
duces a mafs of p!ftina, which is malleable, and is of a whitith- 
grey colour, fomewhat like that of filver, and which does not 
tarnifh in the air.” The rationale here given of this procefs 
is, that it is the iron in the platina which renders it refractory 
and infufible ; and that the iron is feparated from it by the agua 
regia, in which it remains diffolveJ, after the precipitation of 
the pure platina, which now becomes eafily fufible. We ra- 
ther wonder that the Author does not inform us of his having 
himfelf repeated fo interefting and eafy an experiment. 

On the whole, the Author’s defcriptions are, in general, 
clear and accurately exprefled. In his accounts of each /pecies, 
he particularly defcribes the cryffaline forms which diftinguith 
each. With refpect to their anahfes, he informs us, that they 
are founded on an actual chymical examination, profecuted by 
himlelf, of every one of the fubftances defcribed in this work. 
In the docimaftic divifion, or the aflays of metallic compounds, 
he has not contented himfelf wish “barely difcovering the 
quantity of metal contained in the particular ores; but has 
extended his views to all the component parts, whether, vola- 
tile or fixed, of each ore. He has carefully preferved in his 
cabinet, as he informs us, a complete, and certainly very in- 
ftru€tive colle&tion of the products of all thefe analyfes, together 
with correfpondent fpecimens of the particular fubjects from 
which they were obtained, Thefe, he obferves, furnifh proper 
vouchers for what he has advanced of this performance. 

Notwithftanding the preceding f{triftures on this work, we 
fhould do M. Sage injuftice, if we negleéted to obferve that it 
contains a very great number of new and valuable obfervations. 
It is to be lamented, however, that, in an elementary treatile, 
the Author fhould interweave his peculiar theoretical notions 
fo very intimately into the texture of it. The philofophical 
chymift will a able eafily to diftinguifh the difput- 


able parts of M. Sage’s theory, from the facts ; and will profit by 
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the refults of the Author’s extenfive experience, given in the 
praéiical parts of this treatife; though he may reject his theo- 
retical fancies. We have been induced to beftow a confiderable 
part of our attention on the latter; partly from a defire of 
throwing a little ob/ique light upon the fubje&t; and partly from 
a with that M. Sage may, on a future occafion, render his work 
l¢fs exceptionable in this particular; not without hopes that he 
may hereafter fhew himfelf not quite fo partial to the doétrine 
of the omniprejence of phofphoric acid, nor quite fo prejudiced 
againft * the modern dofirine of fixed air.’ 


B...y. 
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546 

Lime, and mortar, how prepared 
by the ancient Romans, 235. 
Loriots’s account of, contravert- 
ed, 473 er 

quick, philofophical ana- 
lyfis of, 435. 

Lincoun, .cathedral church of, 
faid to be the nobleft Gothic 
ftruture in Eugland, 266. 

LirgrRary men, treatife on the 
difeafes to which they are pe- 
culiarly fubjedt, 485. 

L’Hosprrat, Chancellor of 
France, his great character, 
497—506. Principal events of 
of his life, ib. 

Locke, John, account of the ad- 
ditions and improvements in. a 
new edition of his works, 459. 
The little refpeét paid to his 
memory, lamented, 460. 

Lorry, Dr. his treatife on cuta- 
neous diforders, 235. 

Lort, Mr. communicates to the 
the Antiquary Society, a curious 
treatife written by Dr. Wood- 
ward, 451. 

Love, beautifully and feelingly 
defcribed by Homer, 51. ‘That 
defcription finely imitated by 
De la Motte, ib. 





See BARRINGTON,. 


Lupicrovs, in literary compo. 


fition, difcuffed, 108. The an-. 


cients excelled by the moderns 
in that fpecies of writing, E17. 


LypcatTe, the poet, his tomb, 


264. 
M. 


Acaron}, fatirical piftare of, 
410. 

Macavtay, Mrs. account of the 
ceremony at a celebration of her 
birth-day, 145. | | 

Macsripe, Dr. his method for 
preferving the health of feamen, 
by {weet wort, experimental ac- 
count of, 1. 

Maca1, Count, his differtation 
on the influence of the moon, 
481. 

Macwetice affinities, obfervations 
relative to, 533—5 36. 

MaGneETismM, its connexion with 
electricity, 358. 


GILL. 
Marta, Father De, his hiftory 
of China, vols, iii, and iv. 477. 





MILLY,. ™* 

MaracarRneE on the cerebellum, 
240. 

Maraca, See Carter. 

Ma.tcere, Count Douauadt de, his 
effay on Civil Oeconomy, 240- 

ManGanese, nature and compo- 
fition of, 561. 

Marine of ihe ancients... See Ls 
Roy, 

Marziate, in Albion di Pauto 
Rout, 482. 

Mary, Dr. his memoirs of Lord 
Chefterfield commended, 60. © 
Maury, Abbot, his fele&t’ Dif- 

courfes, religious and literary, 

309. 
Meopicine, art of, its wretched 
fiaie, in Dritain, during the 
eleventh 


Experiments ° 
relative to, 359. See VoTHER- 


— Majorca. See :‘D’Her- 
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eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
106. 

Meexness, obfervations on, 203. 
Memorres, pour fervir a Vhiftoire 
de. Louis, Dauphin, &c. 476. 
philofophiques du Baron 

de * * *, 477. 

Memoria Sopra Gh antifettic, 
239. 

Mercury, experiments on the 
congelation of, 560. 

Mesny, M, his memoirs concern- 
ing antifeptics, 239. 

Mera ts, effential compofition of, 

8. 

a conqueft of by the Spa- 
niards, 132. Wonderful in- 
ftance of patriotic virtue in two 
young Mexican youths, ib. 

Mixes, Dr. his account of a 
curious ancient feal-ring, 450. 
His opinion with refpect to the 
famous Apamean medal, 455. 

MineRALs. See DemBsHiReE. - 

Moncez, M. A. De, his hiftory 
of Margaret De Valois, 237. 

Montezuma, Emperor of Mexi- 
co, fketch of his character, 133. 
The concurring caufes of his 
ruin traced, 134. 

Montserrat, that wonderful 
mountain defcribed, 209. 

Mores, Hannah, her effays com- 
mended, zo1. Specimens of 
them, 202—206. 

Moreavu’s principles of Morality, 

&c, vols. ii. iit. and iv. 478. 
Musi Capitolini. See Guas- 
co. 

Museum, Britith, defeéts of, 3 39. 
Propofals for remedying, ib. 
Muse, not altogether an imita- 

tive art, 39. General hiftory of, 
by Hawkins, its defects, 149— 
164. . 





INDE X. 


N. 


AVIGATION, inland, experi- 
ments made by the French 
academicians, for the improve- 
ment of, 310. 
NewrTon, Sir Ifaac, his obferva- 
tions on the original forma- 
tion of matter, 224, On co- 
lours, &c, 227. 
Norrork, hiftory of, 270. 
Novuve Les experiences fur la ree 
Siftance des fluids, 8c. 309. 
Nouva ¢/pofizione, &c. 240. 


©. 


BSERVATIONS fur ses maladies 
epidemiques, 238. 
Jur les thermometre, 





400. | 

Orzuvres du R. P. de la Ber 
thoyne, 476. 

Opuscuta. See CoLtuecrion. 


P. 


AInTinc, &c. introduction to 
the knowledge of, 309. 

Patias, M. his experiments on 
the congelation of mercury, 
560. 

Panxoucke, his univerfal dic- 
tionary, 388. 

Parasies, of Chrift, their dif- 
tinguifhing excellencies, 198. 
PARALLELE des eaux minerales, 

&c. 237. 

Parkin, Mr. continues Mr. 
Blomefield’s hiftory of Norfolk, 
2706 
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ParL1aMANT, Jupremacy of, dif- 
cuffed, 250. 

PaTTe’s continuation of Blondel’s 
architecture, 234. 

Pecce, Mr. his inquiry concerh— 
cerning the nature of king 
John’s death, 261. His illuf- 
tration of an ancient gold ring, 
ib, 

— his account of a gold 
coin of Prince Edmund, 450. 
Of the bones of Fowles, difco- 
covered at Chrift Church Twyn- 
ham, 457. “ 

Petit, M. D. P. his introduétion 
to the knowledge of Painting, 
&c. 3C9- 

PuHiLANTHROPINUM. See Des- 
SAU. 

PuLocisTon, nature of, 541. 
Its refemblance to the electrical 
fluid, 543. Affinities of, 545. 
Source of, 546. 

PicENTES, Origin of that people, 

82. 

icine his conqueft of Peru 
inveftigated, 138. 

PLaTINA, interefting experiment 
on that fingular fubftance, 562. 
Poetry, it great end the exhibi- 

tion of real nature, 34. 

PomPEiI, antiquities difcovered 
among the ruins of, 449. 

Pore, compared with Dryden, 31. 

Price, Dr. his obfervatfons on 
Reverfionary Payments defend- 
ed, 65. 

Principes ae Morale, &c. See 
Moreau, 

Prisons, account of the ftate of 
: England and other countries, 

Privitece of parliament, vari- 
Ous cafes of, in what manner 
decided, 178. Supremacy of, 
fee PARLIAMENT. | 

Prussia, King of, curious ac- 
count of his manners, difpofi- 
tion, cuftoms, and peculiarities, 
516—52¢. 
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IN D E X. 


PunninG, very prevalent in the 
time of James I, 112, Ine 
ftance of pulpit-punning, ib. 

PYRENNEES, Curious account of 
the prodigious contrivances for 
conveying away the timber 
felled in the mountains of, 537. 
Animals, &c. produced there, 
538. See D’Arcer, 

Pyrites, martial, method of dif- 
covering whether it contains 
gold, 561. 


Q. 


Ursec-aét, obnoxious t the 
Canadians, 468. 

Quintus, Icilius, his education 
and fortunes, 522. A great fa- 
vourite with the prefent King of 
Pruflia, ib, 

Quintus, Mucius, furnamed 
Scevola, his great character, 


463. 


R. 


Acco.t1 di opufcoli Fifico- 
Medici, 306, 481. 

RaPuaeEt, his Cartoons, the re- 
moval of, from Hampton-Court 
to Buckingham-Houfe feverely 
animadverted on, 340. 

Ravin, Dr. his parallel of Mi- 
neral Waters, 237. 

Ravaton, M. his modern prac- 
tice of Surgery, 

RecHercuHes fur la preparation 
que les Romaines donnoient a la 
Chaux, &c. 234. 

Jur les Maladies Chro- 
niques, 401. 

ReEcuEiL hiftorique et chronologique, 
&c. 398. 

ReveLaTion, defence of, fee 
EuLer. 

Reversions, and _ reverfionary 
payments, See Price, 
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INDEX. 


\ Revr’s  effays concerning lead, 


pewter, &c. 479° 

Ripicztovs, in literary compo- 
fition, inveftigated, 110-118. 

Rivers. See Bangs. 

Rops, eleétrical, their efficacy 
quefioned, 305. Afferted, {rom 
a new inftance, 306. 

Roti, See Tanpint. 
Romance, inquiry into the origin 
of that word, 26>. ‘ 
Romans, ancient, great care taken 
by them in the education of 
their young men of quality, 
464. ‘Their degeneracy in this 
refpeet, when they loft their 

liberties, 465. 

Rome, church of, her errors de~ 
tected by one of her own 
priefts, 473. 

See CarTer. 


Russia, hiftorical Memoirs of, 


435° 


GAsci0 di Econcmia Civile, &c, 


ome di una Difefa, 
483. 

Sarpinia, hifory of, 307. 

SavaGes, accounts of two dif- 
covered in the foreft of the 
Pyrenees, 540. 

_ — Sec Americans. 

Scipio, Africanus, obfervations 
with refpeét to his character, 
461. 

Scors and Picts, their cruel in- 
roads on the ancient Britons, 


100. 


&c. 





Senac, Dr. his treatife on the 
Heart, 476. 

Sestini, Abbot, his account of 
the agriculture of Sicily, 434. 

SENTIMENTAL Connexions, sé- 
marks On, 202. 


a ee — 


SEPARATION of hufband and 
wife, laws relative to, 353. 

SHAFTESBURY, Lord; his deters 
from Italy attacked by M. Fal. 
conet, 273. 

SHAKESPEARE defended againft 
Voltaire, 192. 

Socinus, Fauftus, obfervations 
on his life and writings, 37¢, 
Spanc, Mr. his letzer to Princi- 
pal Baillie, relating to the exe. 

cution of Charles J, 371, 

STILLINGFLEET, Benjamin, his 
excellent character, 276, 

Storia Critica, &c. 481. 

STRANGE, Mr. his account of 
fome antiquities in South Wales, 
260, 

StrasBurG, hiftory of the Princes 
of, 239. 

STRICKLANB, Mr. his cafe, on a 
breach of parliamentary privi- 
lege, 181. , 

SmituH, Rev, James, educated‘in 
the church ot Rome, 472. Be- 
coines diffatisfied with its tenets, 


473.  Renounces its errors, 
475¢ 
SurGery. See RavaTon, 


SwiFt, cenfured for his tale of 
the Houyhnmus, 33. 

SWITZERLAND, regulations re- 
{pecting the prifons in ‘that 
country, 10. 


Aybar, [at ExsLyr, : 
T. 


ZENta, account of that difeafe, 
and its remedy, 314. 
Tasieau de Phiftoire generale des 
Provinces Unies, 402. 
Tanpini, Abbot, his Martial in 
Albion, 482. 
Tape worm, See Tania. 
Taste, obfervations on, 204. 
THERMOMETRE, obfervations fur 
le, 4.00, | 


THICK- 

















INDE X. 


Taicknesse, Mr, his whimfical 
equipage, in travelling through 
France, &c. 208. His curi- 
ous defcription of Montferrat, 
209. 

Wikies sees de Morbis cutaneis, 
235° "* mala si 

TRAITE de 
&e. 476+ 

Travets through different parts 
of Europe, 401.. 

Tria, by combat, See Batt e. 

e——— See KinGstTon, 


la Stru@ure du Coeur, 


V. 


Ienna, fketch of the prevail- 
ing manners and cuftoms there, 

5276 

Usitep Provinces, fketch of 
the general hiftory of, 402. 

— rife and com- 
mercial progrefs of, fee Dutcu. 

Unities, dramatic, criticifms re- 
lative to, 193. 

VoraTiLE, fluor alkali, its medi- 
cal virtues, 507. , 

Vottaire, defended againft the 
religious cafuifts, 192. His 
Opinion concerning the local 
Origin of the fciences, &c, con- 
traverted, 548. 3 

Voraces em differens pays de 
l'Europe, 401. 
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See ANTIQUITIES, 


See 


Wates. 


Waters, MINERAL. 
Rautin, — 


Witp girl, found in the forefts 
of the Pyrenees, 5 40.. 

i man, difcovered in ditto, 
1 


/ Wi Serpe Mr. his excellent fpeech, 


for a reformation in the ma- 


' -“inagemene of the ‘Britifh Mu- 


feum, 338. Defcription of the 
magnificent filver cup prefented 
to him«by,. the city of London, 
342. His charagter of the Earl 
of Abingdon, 345. Tbe note. 

WinkeLMan, Abbot, hié letters 
to his friends, 307. 

Women, peculiarly favoured by 
the laws of England, 351. See 
alfo, SEPARATION, and CLER- 
GY. 

Woopwarp, Dr. John, his trea- 
tife of the ancient Egyptians, 
4516 : 

Wort-fweet, benefit of in pre- 
ferving the health of feamen, 
happily experienced, 1. 

Worth, Mr. his account of the 
difcovery of human bones filled 
with dead, 262. 


X, 


KEnoruon, his Cyropedia tran. 
flated into French, 308. The 
hiftorical credit of that celebrated 


a defended, 3096 


“Ve 


yor: cathedral of, compared 
with that of Lincoln, 266, 


SL 








ERRATA im ths VOLUME, 


P. 20, 1. 20, dele mumber, at the beginning of the line. 

— 49, 1. 5, for and acutent/s, r. and an acutent/s. 

— 94, 1.17, for intercoufe, r. intercourfe. 

— 104, par. 3, 1. 16, for danguages, r. language. 

— ib. 1. ult: for /ubsleties of Ariftotelian logic, r. of the Ari ftotetian, Se, 

— 108, par. 5, |. ult. for view, r. obfervation. 

— 117, par. 3, 1. 4, for confpicuous, r. copious. 

— 132, par. 4, 1. 2, for are among, 1, mu/t be ranked among. 

— 170, 1. 27, for deprecate, r. depreciate. \ 

— ib. Art. 17,°1. 7, for ruining, r. the ruin of. 

— 188, par. 2, 1. 1,. for this, r. their. 

mmo 207, the note, 1.1, for my journey was not made, as moft travellers 
are, 1. as the journeys of moft, &c. | 

— 223, 1. 7, fupply what is wanting (in fome copies) thus—n which 
many ufeful arts are greatly interefted. 

— 227, in the firft note, for Part 168, r. Part 1, p. 168, 

— 314, inthe title of Art. 16, for Englifb, re French. 

— 385, par. 2, 1. 4, after marble, put and. 

= ib. par. 3, 1. 1, after Spain, puta full point. 

— 437, |. 12, from the bottom, dele infernal. 

— 438, 1.12, for * Mr. A,’ r. This friend. 

— 468, 1. 26, for infolence, r. oppreffion. 


—A97) fur Suil-t, Ys. beat. 


END or VOL. LVI. 
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